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Medical Departments in Rate Sup- 
ported Public Libraries 
Dr G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass. 


First a word as to my qualifications 
to those who are not personally ac- 
quainted with me. 

I am a graduate of Northwestern 
university medical school, Chicago, III., 
class of 1883, and of the New York State 
library school, class of 1889; 1890 to 
1895 I built up the medical department 
of the Newberry library, Chicago, IIl., 
numbering, when I left at the close of 
1895, some 24,000v., and having a peri- 
odical list of over 400 current medical 
periodicals. I have also served in vari- 
ous public libraries ranging from 5000v. 
up to 100,000v. Without going further 
into my record I may be presumed to 
know what I am writing about. 

The American Library Association, 
at its Chautauqua meeting, July, 1898, 
L. J.23:C 157-158 and 23:293-294, passed 
a resolution indorsing the movement 
for medical departments in public libra- 
ries. This resolution is part of an or- 
ganized movement looking toward the 
establishment of such departments, and 
I write this article in opposition to such 
movement. 

I As tothe right.—In a paper read at 
the Denver conference of the same as- 
sociation, L. J. 20:C37~39, I was of the 
opinion that no public library had the 
right to spend the money of the people 
for books benefiting only one class, and 
I am still of that opinion. Clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, if not engineers and 
high-grade machinists, should provide 
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their libraries, just as some of them do 
their own tools or instruments. There 
may be cases where such books may be 
bought from special funds, but this is a 
different case entirely. 

2 Expense of maintenance.—The very 
least which can be done for the two lead- 
ing medical branches, allopathic and 
homeopathic (andof course each should 
be represented), is $50 each for books 
a year, $50 for American periodicals to 
be divided between them, and $50 for 
binding. That counts up $200 a year, 
and no 5000 or 10,000v. library can af- 
ford to do that. Few larger, 25,000 or 
50,000v., libraries are prepared to do 
this. Expense of books, periodicals, 
and binding is not the only item, but 
also attendance, book cases, cataloging, 
rooms and care must be figured on. A 
new book or a new edition retires the 
old one, and that means $5 a volume 
generally; $50 will only get 10 such 
books, hardly one apiece on the lead- 
ing specialties of medicine. The New- 
berry library spent $1250 a year on cur- 
rent periodicals and continuations, and 
then physicians were not satisfied. All 
this_was absolutely free to them, but 
still they were not satisfied. This must 
be well done if done at all or it is worse 
than nothing. It will cost from $200 
up to $1000 a year for books, periodic- 
als, and binding, to say nothing of the 
other items as above. 

3 Conflict of advice. —The public library 
should foster no one clique, sect, or 
creed at the public expense, or to the 
annoyance of the other cliques, parties, 
sets, or creeds. This movement origi- 
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nated in the allopathic ranks; nothing 
has been heard from the homeopathic 
side atall. And it must be remembered 
there are others—eclectics, physio-med- 
icals, osteopaths, and Christian Scien- 
tists, to be heard from. The latter are 
really the most consistent, for they send 
their literature free to the public libra- 
ries. 

Where are you going to draw the 
line? Even among the old school the 
librarian cannot rely on the advice of 
any physician or committee of physi- 
cians. The best testimony to that is 
the selection of books supposed to rep- 
resent medicine in the A. L. A. catalog. 
When I was superintendent of the med- 
ical department of the Newberry li- 
brary I was supposed to have the ad- 
vice of a committee of eminent men of 
both the allopathic and homeopathic 
schools; but I did not, in my five and 
one-half years, gain one iota of wisdom 
from all the 2000 physicians of Chicago 
relative to the selection of books or 
periodicals, to say nothing of the tech- 
nical side of the work. This commit- 
tee never gave me a single title of a 
book to purchase; all they did was to 
carve, cut, or slice in pieces my lists, 
which at one time had to be submitted 
to them for approval. 

Physicians have no idea of a well- 
rounded selection of books, and I had 
to work the hardest way to keep a line of 
books up in each section of the library. 
One man of world renown, to whom my 
periodical lists were submitted, wanted 
to cut out almost everything outside 
his own profession, which was surgery. 

If these be the facts in my case, where 
is the public librarian to go for advice? 
I have at one time or another visited 
the medical departments of public li- 
braries in several of our larger cities, 
and have yet to see a rational lot of 
books or periodicals under such a man- 
agement. I have yet to see a medical 
department of a public library gathered 
under the advice of local physicians 
which is not a hodge-podge of ill-as- 
sorted books. 

In one library having a medical de- 
partment I found the best and latest 
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books were subscription books. In 
other words, the excellence of the de- 
partment was not due to the advice of 
physicians, but to the importunities of 
book agents. 

In another public library but a few 
miles away I found the librarian had 
been buying on the recommendation 
of the local allopathic medical society, 
and a most motley array of books was 
the result, not even the latest or best 
books had been bought, and although 
he had spent some $200 he had but 
little to show for his library—not a sin- 
gle new book apiece in each of the new 
departments of anatomy, physiology, 
materia medica, therapeutics, phar- 
macy, medical chemistry, practice of 
medicine, practice of surgery, dentistry, 
ophthalmology and otology, obstetrics, 
gynecology, pediatrics, skin, medical 
jurisprudence, or veterinary medicine. 
And this librarian is one of the best in 
the country, and bought just what the 
physicians asked for, relying entirely 
ontheir judgment. What show is there 
for a younger or less experienced libra- 
rian to have a good medical depart- 
ment, or to spend wisely the public 
money on these specialties? 

4 Difficulty of administration.—To be of 
any lasting value, with an annual ex- 
penditure, the books must be cataloged 
and classified, must be in charge of an 
attendant, and preferably in a separate 
room. Now it requires years of pre- 
paratory study in order to classify, cat- 
alog and administer a medical library 
as it should be done. Law, engineer- 
ing, theology, can be picked up in a 
few months or a year, but it takes al- 
most as many years of library work as it 
does years of medical training to intel- 
ligently organize medical books. Not 
one of the various branches alluded to 
on another page can be ignored in cat- 
aloging and classification. And the 
person must know of himself, not be 
compelled to go to a dictionary to study 
out each word successively; but must 
of his own knowledge, previously ac- 
quired, be acquainted with the facts in 
the case if he does not wish to make 
serious blunders. To my certain knowl- 
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edge there is no one in a dozen of the 
largest public libraries in the United 
States competent to catalog and clas- 
sify a medical library of even a thou- 
sand volumes. I have lately had an 
experience with the most celebrated 
cataloger and classifier in the United 
States, one whose name is a household 
word in every library, and he says he 
does mt know medicine. I have had 
to explain to him several times that 50 
years ago a book on cholera morbus 
was really what we now know and fear 
as Asiatic cholera. I have had to ex- 
plain to one of my assistants, a physi- 
cian himself, that spotted fever meant 
epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, and 
the book should not go in fevers but in 
epidemics. If this be the case with pro- 
fessional librarians, what hope is there 
for the unlearned librarian and cata- 
loger? 

And it is still worse in the line of ref- 
erence work. It needs the entire time 
of a man, and few libraries can afford 
that; and if the time is not given to it 
the department is practically worthless. 
I know several such departments which 
are a burden to the library in many 
ways. There is a certain class of read- 
ers who frequent these medical sections 
for the unclean purpose of reading 
books on certain subjects, or of looking 
atthe plates. This crowd followed the 
medical books from the Chicago public 
library to the Newberry library. Need- 
less to say they were refused the books, 
and we gradually got rid of them that 
way; but in a tax-supported institution 
they demand, as they did in the Chi- 
cago public library, to see certain books, 
and if refused are liable to make trou- 
ble. All sorts of lies were told and all 
sorts of dodges resorted to, and we had 
to keep something like 200v. in an in- 
ferno under lock and key. This is one 
of the most disagreeable features of the 
whole thing, and one which the physi- 
cians who ardently advocate the medi- 
cal department know nothing of. This 
trouble exists in the very library where 
the movement started, as I found by 
suitable inquiries made on the spot in 
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In conclusion, why is this demand on 
the part of the physicians? Why do 
they not have their own libraries, sup- 
ported by themselves, as do the lawyers 
in every considerable city? One would 
naturally suppose they would much pre- 
fer to do so. The whole movement 
grows out of the ambition of a com- 
paratively few men to make the people 
pay for books by which they may en- 
rich themselves. If the physicians 
would make common cause, as do the 
lawyers, and form an association, they 
would have no trouble in possessing 
their own libraries. You do not find 
the lawyers clamoring for law depart- 
ments in public libraries, and why should 
the physicians be so favored at the pub- 
lic expense? The public can make lit- 
tle or no legitimate use of a medical de- 
partment. The whole scheme is wrong 
and should not have secured the in- 
dorsement of the American Library 
Association. 


Uniformity in Library Bulletins 
AvBany, N. Y., March 22, 1901. 
Editor PusLic LIBRARIES: 

In indexing the subject bibliogra- 
phies in the bulletins of the various 
public libraries, I have noticed the 
thoughtless way in which these publi- 
cations are volumed, numbered, and 
paged. This is the more surprising be- 
cause of the fact that librarians find 
such difficulty in cataloging other peri- 
odicals. The ideal library bulletin in 
this respect seems to me to be one of 
octavo size issued monthly, one volume 
each year, beginning with January, 
and containing 12 numbers consecu- 
tively paged. Each issue should con- 
tain month, year, volume, and number 
in prominent place on outside front 
cover. The bulletin of the New York 
public library is a good illustration. 
This helps indexing, binding, and com- 
pleting files, and can be used for any 
monthly publication. 

Jupson T. JENNINGs, 
New York state library. 
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Best 50 Books of 1900 for a Village 20 Scidmore, E. R. China the long- lived 


Library 


A list of 500 of the leading books of 


1900 was recently submitted to the li- 
brarians of the state and others, to ob- 
tain an expression of opinion respecting 
the best 50 books of 1900 to be added 
to a village library. A few returns 
reached the office too late to be in- 
cluded. From 162 lists that met the 
conditions, the following choice is in- 
dicated—8 books not included in the 
original list had each one vote. 


An annotated list of best books of 


1900 will be issued by the State library 
at an early day. 


MeEtvit Dewey, Director. 


Albany, March 30, Igol. 


50 Books of 1900 


Having most votes and arranged in order of votes 


I 


NO 


Johnston, Mary. To have and to hold. 
Houghton. $1.50. (137) 

Thompson, Ernest Seton-. Biography of 
a grizzly. Century. $1.50. (131) 

Bacheller,I. A. Eben Holden. Lothrop. 
$1.50. (127) 

Stedman, E. C. ed. An American anthol- 


ogy, 1787-1899. Houghton. $3. (126) 
Thompson, Maurice. Alice of old Vin- 
cennes. Bowen. $1.50. (121) 

Ward, J/rs M: A. Eleanor. Harper. 


$1.50. (108) 

Allen, J. L. Reign of law; a tale of the 
Kentucky hempfields. Macmillan. $1.50. 
(106) 

Barrie, J. M. Tommy and Grizel. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50. (98) 

Howells, W: D. Literary friends and ac- 
quaintance. Harper. $2.50. (97) 

Crawford, F. M. In the palace of the 
king. Macmillan. $1.50. (95) 

Fiske, John. Mississippi Valley in the 
civil war. Houghton. $2. (89) 

Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
McClure. $1.25. (87) 

Burroughs, John. Squirrels and other fur- 
bearers. Houghton. $1. (85) 

Wendell, Barrett. Literary history of 
America. Scribner. $3. (84) 

Iles, George. Flame, electricity, and the 
camera. Doubleday. Ve¢$2. (78) 

Keeler, H. L. Our native trees and how 
to identify them. Scribner. Vez $2. (76) 

Earle, J/rs A.M. Stage-coach and tavern 
days. Macmillan $2.50. (74) 

Hewlett, M. H: Life and death of Rich- 
ard Yea-and- Nay. Macmillan. $1.50. (72) 

Eggleston, Edward. Transit of civiliza- 
tion from England to America in the 
seventeenth century. Appleton. $1.50. 
(64) 


2I 


22 


Hillis, N. D. 


Century. $2.50. (63) 
Influence of Christ in mod- 
ern life. Macmillan. $1.50. (62) 

Brooks. Allen,A.V.G. Lifeand i of 
Phillips Brooks. Dutton. /Vet$7.50. (61) 

Brooks, E.S. Century book of the Amer- 
ican colonies. Century. $1.50. (60) 

Cromwell, Morley, John. Oliver Crom- 
well, oe": $3.50. (59) 

Dunne, F. P. Martin.Dooley, Jseud. Mr 
Dooley’s philosophy. Russell. $1.50. (59) 

Grant, Robert. Unleavened bread. Scrib- 


Empire. 


ner. $1.50. (59) 
Davis. R: H. With both armies in South 
Africa. Scribner. $1.50. (58) 


Spofford, A. R. Book for all readers. 
Putnam. $2. (58) 

Thompson, J/rs G.. G. Seton-. A woman 
tenderfoot. Doubleday. $2. (57) 

Huxley, Huxley, Leonard. Life and let- 
ters of Thomas Henry Huxley, by his 


son. 2v. Appleton. $5. (55) 
Chapman, F. M. Bird studies with a 
camera. Appleton. $1.75. (54) 
Lang, Andrew, ed. Grey fairy book. Long- 
mans. $2. (52) 

Shakspere. Mabie, H. W. William 
Shakespeare. Macmillan, new cheaper 


ed. Vet $3.50. (50) 
Thompson, Maurice. 
Century. $1.50. (50) 
Glasgow, E. A. G. Voice of the people. 
Doubleday. $1.50. (49) 
Williams, H:S. Story of nineteenth cen- 
tury science. Harper. $2.50. (49) 
Byrn, E. W. Progress of invention in the 
nineteenth century. Munn. $3. (48) 
McClure, A. K. Our presidents and how 
we make them. Harper. $2. (48) 
Rostand, Edmund. L’aiglon; a play in six 
acts. Russell. $1.50. (48) 
Ely, R: T. Monopolies and trusts. (Citi- 
zen’s library of economics, politics and 


My winter garden. 


sociology.) Macmillan. $1.25. (47) 
Du Chaillu, P. B. The world of the great 
forest. Scribner. $2. (45) 


April baby’s book of tunes, with the story 
of how they came to be written; by the 
author of Elizabeth and her German gar- 
den. Macmillan. $1.50. (44) 

Beard, D.C. Jack of all trades. Scribner. 
$2. (44) 

Harland, Henry. Sidney Luska, /semd. 

Cardinal's snuffbox. Lane. $1.50. (44) 

Carnegie, Andrew. Gospel of wealth, and 
other timely essays. Century. $2. (42) 

Riis, J. A. Ten years’ war. Houghton. 
$1.50. (42) 

Clemens, S:L. The man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg. Harper. $1.75. (41) 

Goss, C: F: Redemption of David Cor- 


son. Bowen. $1.50. (41) 
Roosevelt, Theodore. The strenuous life. 
Century. $1.50. (41) 


Slocum, Joshua. Sailing alone around the 
world. Century. $2. (41) 

















State Supervision of Public Libraries 


State Supervision of Public Libra- 
ries* 
Clarence A. Torrey, University of Chicago 


The subject presented for our con- 
sideration relates to the advisability of 
securing a system of state control of 
public libraries analogous to the plan 
of state supervision of public schools. 

In this discussion it will be taken for 
granted that the state has acted wisely 
in assuming authority over public edu- 
cation. It will also be assumed that 
decided benefits have come from its 
control over the professions of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, etc., and that these 
benefits have accrued both to society 
and to the professions themselves. 

The state has not, as yet, attempted to 
exercise similar control over librarian- 
ship. There has been, apparently, no 
great demand that it should assume 
such authority. Neither librarians nor 
the public have manifested any particu- 
lar interest in the matter. There are, 
however, reasons for believing that this 
subject is now receiving some atten- 
tion, and that presently it will becomea 
prominent theme for discussion at meet- 
ings of library clubs and associations. 
This prediction is based on the remarks 
made by two prominent librarians at a 
recent meeting of the A. L. A., which 
appointed a committee to consider the 
subject. As their report has not yet 
appeared it may be of interest to antici- 
pate, if possible, their conclusions. 

Before attempting to determine 
whether state supervision of public li- 
braries is desirable or not it might be 
well to indicate some general features 
of such a plan. These may, perhaps, 
be stated as follows: 

I The selection of a state superin- 
tendent of public libraries who would 
be charged with the following impor- 
tant duties: 

1 Examination of candidates for li- 
brary certificates. 

2 Supervision of work done in pub- 
lic libraries, including the giving of ad- 





*Paper read at the meeting of the Chicago Library 
club, Feb. 11, 1901. 
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vice and assistance to librarians and to 
trustees. 

3 Promotion of codperation among 
libraries. 

4 In other ways to increase the value 
and importance of the public library to 
the people. 

II The requirements that trustees of 
public libraries be restricted in their 
appointments to such persons as have 
passed the state examination. 

Among the reasons which may be 
urged in support of the plan the fol- 
lowing should he mentioned: 

I Justice to taxpayers. 

Under present conditions many per- 
sons who lack the necessary mental and 
technical training are appointed to li- 
brary positions. In some instances can- 
didates have been selected not because 
of their skill or special fitness for the 
work, but because of political, social, or 
charitableconsiderations. Usually, how- 
ever, there is a sincere desire that a com- 
petent person be secured, but owing toa 
lack of knowledge of the qualifications 
needed for library work this desire is 
not realized. The inevitable follows— 
the trustees find it necessary to send 
for the so-called expert to reorganize 
the library. Until this is done and the 
library left in competent hands it ac- 
complishes in a poor and inefficient 
way the object for which it exists. It is 
the design of the plan looking to state 
control that such conditions shall cease, 


‘and that no one who has not shown 


ability in library work shall receive an 
appointment. The employment of un- 
trained persons in libraries should be 
regarded as a crimina! waste of public 
funds. 

2 Assistance to trustees. 

Allusion has already been made to 
the difficulty which trustees meet in 
endeavoring to fulfill the duties of their 
position in reference to the selection of 
a librarian and assistants. Under pres- 
ent conditions no one is barred from 
seeking an appointment of the kind 
just indicated. Is it not evident that it 
would be much easier for the trustees 
to make a wise selection if they had a 
limited list of persons from which to 
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choose—a list comprising all persons 
who have demonstrated their fitness for 
library work? Trustees should also 
have, if desired, the opportunity of con- 
sulting some recognized authority in 
matters pertaining to library manage- 
ment in regard to appointments under 
consideration. These features are pro- 
vided under a system of state control. 
The superintendent of public libraries 
would necessarily keep a list of cer- 
tificate holders which would be avail- 
able for use by library trustees, and his 
knowledge of librarians would enable 
him not only to recommend a suitable 
person for a certain position, but would 
also give him an opportunity to bring 
about the advancement of some skilled 
worker who might not otherwise secure 
merited promotion. 

3 Increase of salaries. 

In any occupation where there is 
lively competition among the workers, 
and little or none among those who 
employ them, salaries will, in all proba- 
bility, be low. Especially will this be 
the case where there is no clear or gen- 
eral recognition of the character of the 
work to be done. These remarks are 
thought to be pertinent to the subject 
under discussion. Most persons have 
but the faintest idea of library work 
and management, and for that reason 
can form no intelligent opinion in re- 
gard to the value of the services ren- 
dered. Under such circumstances skill 
and ability will not be appreciated or 
rewarded. If, however, it were a mat- 
ter of public knowledge that persons 
seeking library positions have spent 
years in acquiring the general educa- 
tion and in taking the technical training 
for such work there would be compar- 
atively little opposition to the payment 
of larger salaries. Even though the 
public might be opposed to the idea of 
increasing the salaries of library work- 
ers such a result would inevitably fol- 
low the removal of the incompetent and 
the unskilled from the field of compe- 
tition. Their reliance is and always 
will be that they will accept almost any- 
thing in the way of compensation. It 
is competition of this kind that keeps 
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salaries from 20.to 50 per cent lower 
than would otherwise obtain. 

It might appear, at first sight, that 
any general advance of salaries would 
seriously affect most of our public li- 
braries. While there might be a slight 
difficulty of this nature for a time the 
final result would be most beneficial. 
With efficient workers in every depart- 
ment the service would be greatly im- 
proved, and in the end the cost would 
be no greater than if cheap and un- 
skilled workers were employed. The 
expense of reorganization would more 
than balance any apparent saving se- 
cured by the use of the latter plan. 

4 Make librarianship a profession. 

This is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant consideration of all from the point 
of view of the librarian. Any profes- 
sion worthy of the name has some re- 
quirements for admission to its ranks. 
Professions are judged, and rightly, by 
the ease or difficulty with which they 
may be entered. It is for this reason, 
probably, that librarians as a class are 
not held in high esteem. If a man 
wishes to be a doctor or teacher or 
lawyer he must spend years in prepara- 
tion. Hemay become a librarian with- 
out any such trouble and inconvenience. 
Neither educational qualifications nor 
technical training is required. Is it 
any wonder that librarianship has no 
general recognition as one of the pro- 
fessions? Will this condition ever cease 
until legal action is taken which shall 
make it stand for intelligence, culture, 
and technical skill? 

The plan which we have under con- 
sideration is thought to lead to this end. 
Under a system of state control it would 
be possible to establish and maintain a 
high standard of admission to the rank 
of librarian—a standard so high that 
such persons would naturally receive 
recognition among professional work- 
ers. It would then be unnecessary to 
pass resolutions to the effect that libra- 
rianship is a profession, and we would 
no longer be humiliated by the indiffer- 
ence or contempt with which our claims 
are now received. At the present time 
library workers are regarded as mere 
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clerks or copyists. If we wish to have 
a profession which shall receive any 
general recognition as such we must 
have some professional standards and 
we must devise some method by which 
the incompetent and unworthy may be 
excluded. 

‘ But some may think that this may be 
brought about by the gradual adoption 
of the civil service method now used to 
some extent in a few of our large and 
important libraries. That beneficial re- 
sults would follow the general adoption 
of the plan referred to can scarcely be 
doubted. The objection to waiting for 
libraries to voluntarily accept and use 
the method is due to the entire absence 
of haste on their part in availing them- 
selves of its advantages. At the pres- 
ent rate it would take acentury or more 
before the method could be regarded 
as the prevailing one among the larger 
libraries. With this much accomplished 
it would still be necessary to make some 
provision forthesmallerlibraries. They 
cannot be expected to inaugurate and 
maintain a satisfactory civil service 
without assistance from some source. 
This help the state could and should 
provide. 

It has not seemed wise to consider at 
this time any detailed plans for carry- 
ing out the idea of state control, nor to 
speak of the difficulties that would arise 
in an undertaking of this nature. Any 
discussion of these matters is inexpedi- 
ent and unnecessary until librarians 
find themselves in agreement in regard 
to the importance of the subject under 
consideration, and of the necessity of 
taking some action in regard to it. 
When this time comes it will be possi- 
ble to frame a practical working plan, 
for librarians are accustomed tosucceed 
in what they undertake, and in this 
matter we have the experience of the 
older professions on which to build. 

In what has been said in regard to 
the qualifications of librarians there has 
been no intention of giving the impres- 
sion that the profession is made up, for 
the most part, of untrained and incom- 
petent workers. The writer does not 
believe that such is the case. Perhaps 
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the surprising thing is not that there is 
so much incompetence under present 
conditions but that there is so little. 

It is thought, however, that results of 
the highest importance to the people 
and to librarians may be secured by the 
adoption of the plan before us. To the 
people it would mean the proper ex- 
penditure of public money; to trustees, 
needed assistance in the performance 
of difficult tasks; and to librarians, in- 
creased salaries and a more just recog- 
nition of their personal worth and of 
the value of their services to mankind. 





Books and Contagion 


The probability of the transmission 
of disease by means of the books of a 
circulating library is a much mooted 
question. Some medical men consider 
the danger very great; others seem not 
the least worried on this subject, but 
the general public fear the well-worn 
and oftentimes dirty books to such an 
extent that many persons refuse to avail 
themselves of the privileges offered by 
the circulating library. What precau- 
tions can the librarian take to assist the 
board of health and to reassure the 
frightened public? The books can be 
fumigated. Is it necessary to disinfect 
all the books every time they are re- 
turned? Or is it sufficient to fumigate 
only those which are known to have 
been exposed to some contagious dis- 
ease? Ina library witha large circula- 
tion it hardly would be practicable to 
attempt to disinfect the daily circula- 
tion. To use sulphur would take too 
long, both for the exposure and the 
subsequent airing. Again, a hot air 
sterilization would mean the speedy 
ruin of the books. The discovery of 
the value of formaldehyde gas as a dis- 
infectant, and the invention of a simple 
means of producing it, gives us a method 
of wholesale disinfection with a decided 
reduction in time, expense, and dis- 
agreeable features. But even with these 
advantages, to disinfect the daily circu- 
lation of a large library (say from 6000 
to 800o0v. a day) will require the services 
of several employes for this work alone. 
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It will mean, moreover, the withdrawal 
from circulation of a number of volumes 
equivalent to the average daily circula- 
tion, for the disinfecting room always 
will be filled. So perhaps the best that 
can be done is to disinfect those books 
only which are known to have been ex- 
posed to contagion. 

Perhaps the methods employed in the 
Chicago public library will prove of 
some interest. In the main library and 
in the delivery stations are posted cards 
containing an extract from the rules 
wherein book borrowers are required 
under penalty of forfeiture of privileges 
to notify the librarian at once of the 
existence of contagious diseases in their 
houses or families. Persons so report- 
ing are instructed to return their books 
wrapped in several thicknesses of news- 
paper. Upon arrival at the library the 
books (with cards and wrapping) are 
placed with leaves open and spread out 
in a large wooden box in the bottom of 
which standsanalcohollamp. A metal 
cup sets in the top of this chimney, and 
in this cup paraform pastils are placed. 
These pastils are volatilized by the alco- 
hol flame and the formaldehyde gas 
penetrates to all parts of the books. 
This is the way we treat books which 
have been exposed to scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, and tuberculosis. 
An exposure to the gas of about one 
hour is usual. After being fumigated 
the books have to be aired for a few 
hours before being returned to the 
shelves. The box is located far up on 
the roof where the odors can easily es- 
cape. The advantage of formaldehyde 
as a time saver is evident when we note 
that an exposure of from six to eight 
hours is necessary for good results with 
sulphur. 

The only disease that causes us to 
destroy the infected books is smallpox. 
Books which are found in houses where 
smallpox exists are burned at the house 
by an official from the department of 
health or from the library. If a book 
exposed to smallpox is by chance re- 
turned to the library, it is at once cast 
upon the fires of the boiler room. 

The health department furnishes the 
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library daily with a bulletin of all cases 
of contagious diseases in the city, giv- 
ing names and addresses. With this 
list and by reference to our index slips 
of book borrowers we quickly tell if 
there are library cards and books in the 
infected homes. During the smallpox 
epidemic of 1893-95 we made extra- 
ordinary efforts to keep informed of 
the location of the various cases, and 
for many days seven or eight people 
were kept busy comparing the reports 
with our index slips. Under Mr Hild’s 
direction a city map was mounted on 
cardboard, and on this map the location 
of each infected house was indicated by 
a dot of red ink. In a few days the 
map itself was broken out with a very 
noticeable rash. By means of this map 
we were enabled to decide when and 
where it was best to suspend the circu- 
lation. The librarian had prepared also 
a card catalog of the smallpox cases ar- 
ranged by streets, which was very use- 
ful. Similar precautions are being taken 
by the Chicago public library today. 
After all, perhaps the true reason for 
the fumigation of library books is more 
to allay the fears of a timid and appre- 
hensive public than because the spread 
of disease through the books is feared. 
In 30 years no employe of the Chicago 
library has contracted any disease from 
the books. When we consider the very 
large circulation and the number of 
people who handle each book, this fact 
is strong evidence. Undoubtedly the 
much worn, well thumbed and dog- 
eared books afford the best chance for 
the lodgment of germ life. The new, 
clean book, with its hard paper, smooth 
surfaces, and tight closing leaves, will 
hardly retain any germs even if they 
should come in contact with it’ So 
perhaps one of the best methods of dis- 
infection is to be generous in condemn- 
ing and replacing the old, much worn 
books, especially those which circulate 
in the neighborhoods where the inhabit- 
ants are not noted for that virtue which 
is said to be next to godliness. 
CHESLEY R. PERRY, 
Custodian of stacks. 
Chicago public library. 
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The Functions of a Branch Library 


Richard E. Wilson, Richmond branch, Phila- 
delphia 


The primary object of a branch li- 
brary is to supply a locality remote 
from the main library with books. Resi- 
dents of a suburb must have their read- 
ing wants supplied at little trouble to 
themselves, and without expenditure 
of time or money. A branch is intended 
to widen the scope of the library move- 
ment, and to act as an outpost of the 
Central library (incidentally it will in- 
crease the circulation figures in the an- 
nual report, but this, of course, is only 
aside issue). It will bring good books 
within the reach of the school children 
of its section, and will provide them 
with a valuable means of pursuing their 
studies after school hours. The use of 
its books by them means an increased 
interest in their work in the schools, 
besides the acquisition of knowledge 
not touched upon there. A branch 
should be a place of resort for the 
reading people of a locality, and the 
headquarters of local literary societies. 
To be this requires that there should 
be other attractions besides books. A 
wide-awake librarian will invent a dozen 
different ways of encouraging the use 
of his branch by such people. He will 
teach them to feel that the library is 
their club-house, and in other ways in- 
vite a proprietary interest in it. 

Conversation in moderation should 
be permitted, and, if possible, provi- 
sion made for those wishing to meet in 
the library, and discuss their subjects 
with others. It is, of course, essential 
that the library should be adapted to 
the needs of its particular locality, and 
on this account the books must be se- 
lected by one conversant with those 
needs. It may be objected that it is 
not possible to select the books (suit- 
able books) to start a library until its 
needs have been found out by experi- 
ence. There are certain books, how- 
ever, enough with which to open a 
branch library, that are suitable to all 
places. The filling in of the remainder 
may very properly be left to the libra- 
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rian in charge, who, it must be assumed, 
is competent to recognize the needs of 
his library. 

The branch being properly opened 
and started on a career of usefulness, 
and the literary tendencies of the pa- 
trons having begun to show, the ques- 
tion of guiding the reading into proper 
channels (that is, proper channels ac- 
cording to library standards!) presents 
itself. I do not think that this guiding 
should begin too early. It is better to 
wait till the reading habit is firmly es- 
tablished before attempting to intro- 
duce the higher education to the bliss- 
fully ignorant. The man who pays his 
weekly hedonic visit to the library is 
not likely to be entranced at the offer 
to substitute instruction for the accus- 
tomed amusement. Everything asked 
for, outside of downright vile or inde- 
cent books, should be provided. This 
will include, probably, Alger for the 
boys, and Wilson, Southworth, and 
Holmes for the grown folk. However 
much we may object to the methods of 
these authors, we have to admit that 
their writings are entirely innocuous. 
Given a steady course in books of the 
kind mentioned the glut will come 
sooner or later. It may be that the 
reader will chance upon some interest- 
ing book of one of the better writers, 
and so have the course of his reading 
changed; or, with his increased vocab- 
ulary, due to much reading, he may 
grow tired of the platitudes of his ac- 
customed authors and aspire to some- 
thing higher, or, at least, different. In 
either case he is on the right track, and 
the librarian may then with impunity 
introduce to him the higher culture. 
To have begun one’s reading with the 
authors named is no disgrace. Many 
eminent men do not fear to tell how 
they enjoyed these writers at one time. 
We may not say that the time thus 
spent is wasted. ‘’Tis better to have 
read an Alger than never to have read 
at all.” 

While the selection of a site for the 
branch is foreign to my subject, I would 
like to say in passing that much of the 
library’s success depends upon its being 
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easily accessible to the greatest number. 
Where a choice is offered it would be 
better to select a small room conven- 
iently situated than a magnificent build- 
ing remote from the readers. All expe- 
rience shows that the majority of people 
will do without books if much trouble 
is involved in the getting of them. 

Regarding the arrangement of the 
building, separate reading-rooms for 
children and adults should be provided 
wherever possible. Given one large 
room, however, the best that can be 
done is to set apart one or more tables 
for women only. Where a branch has 
a large clientele of children it will be 
found that these frequently fill all the 
tables not reserved, it is a good plan 
then to have a table for men only. A 
corner will, of course, be set apart for 
the children and their books, and this 
will be placed as far as possible from 
the adult reading tables, while still be- 
ing within reach of the assistants. The 
children in their corner will be allowed 
greater latitude as to conversation, etc., 
than in the body of the library. 

Having placed on the shelves the 
ordinary books for circulation the ques- 
tion arises: What reference books are 
necessary? To decide this question 
requires that we should first settle as 
to how much reference work properly 
belongs to a branch library; or, whether 
the reference work should be limited. 
In doing this we shall, of course, again 
be guided by the requirements of the 
locality. No cast-iron rule can possibly 
be made to apply to all branches. But 
I think we may take it as a guiding 
principle that if we are able to answer 
the ordinary questions that trouble 
men’s minds (and children’s) we have 
done all that can be expected of us. 
The abtruse questions can well be left 
to the main library, to whose resources 
the branch should be a complete index. 

The librarian in charge should know 
what reference books the main library 
possesses. 

Few reference books are needed for 
ordinary purposes, indeed, in many 
cases, the Complete century, Johnson’s 
encyclopedia and Larned’s history will 
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be found ample. These, however, may 
be supplemented by dictionaries of for- 
eign languages, and biography, concord- 
ances, books of quotations, readers’ 
handbooks, a gazetteer, and special 
books suitable to the neighborhood. 
The accumulation of volumes of public 
documents ina branch I think is not ad- 
visable, unless there are peculiar reasons 
for it. 

A selection of 30 magazines will 
prove ample for most branches, and in- 
cluded in this number will be at least a 
dozen illustrated, two or three scientific, 
and one or more special, such as The 
amateur photographer, say, or one in 
a foreign language. A useful trio will 
be found in the Review of reviews, The 
Bookman, and Scientific American. 
It will be found that when back num- 
bers are wanted by readers it is rarely 
for further back than six months, and 
for this reason, uniess your binder is 
unlike other binders, it is a good plan, 
where magazines have to be bound, to 
defer the binding for that length of 
time, and thus obviate the annoyance 
of finding that the number asked for is 
“at the binders.” Unless the volumes 
are to be circulated I would condemn 
the filling of branch shelves with bound 
magazines. My experience is that they 
are seldom if ever asked for, and are 
rarely needed for reference work. By 
the time a question discussed in the 
magazines assumes the importance of a 
reference question a book is published 
on it, and the magazine containing it is 
superseded, and of no value as a refer- 
ence book. In any case magazines are 
of little use for reference purposes 
unless the library contains a complete 
set of every one. How often is it our 
experience that the question we have 
found in Poole, Cumulative index, or 
Matson’s References is to be found in 
the very magazine the library does not 
possess, or is in the volume that is miss- 
ing. If we are able to tell a student in 
what reference book or magazine his 
subject will be found, and that this mag- 
azine or book is in the main library, we 
shall have proved the usefulness of the 
branch as a guide to its parent body; 
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and in the magazine and reference de- 
partments the branch can never hope 
to be more than a guide. The duty of 
the librarian in charge is to secure the 
interest of a locality in his library, and 
to do this requires enthusiasm and mag- 
netism. The best way to arouse the 
people’s interest is to go out among 
them and tell them about the library. 
It is not sufficient for him to wait until 
the people visit the library to find out 
about him and his charge. Many will 
never come, and these are the ones he 
must find out. To achieve the best 
results of the missionary work that 
properly belongs to his position he 
should act 4s outside agent for his 
branch at all times that appear oppor- 
tune for the purpose. His familiarity 
with the neighborhood will tell him the 
best methods to adopt to secure results, 
and, while acting under the general 
guidance of his chief, he will be allowed 
a considerable amount of discretion in 
this respect. In the library his proper 
place will be outside of the desk, giv- 
ing a word to a borrower here; a sug- 
gestion to another there; entering a 
discussion with others when asked; 
recommending books or giving advice 
to any needing help, and in a dozen 
different ways creating and fostering 
that spirit of good fellowship between 
the staff and the patrons which is the 
very foundation of a branch library’s 
success. He will visit the schools to 
point out to the teachers and children 
the purposes of the library and how it 
may best be used. He will offer to co- 
operate with the teachers in any edu- 
cational work where the library may be 
used, and he will always be accessible 
to the children when they come to the 
library,and always willing to help them. 

He should be the library leader of 
his ward, and a leading light in all book 
clubs and reading circles in his district. 
I do not think he should take the ini- 
tiative in forming these—that would be 
showing his designs too plainly, and 
might scare his readers—but he should 
let it be known widely that he is always 
willing to help those intending to or- 
ganize and to give his services cheer- 
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fully, outside of library hours if need 
be. 

The alert librarian-in-charge will see 
that the resources of his library are 
made use of to the uttermost by the 
compilation of bulletins on topical sub- 
jects, bibliographies, the display of 
maps and of illustrations from maga- 
zines, etc. In many other ways the 
catalog can be supplemented. 

He should be keenly alive to the 
value of public meetings held in his 
library, and should allow no opportu- 
nity for such meeting to escape him. 
They stimulate interest in the branch 
and increase the circulation by bring- 
ing in new readers. A library is nota 
dry-goods store (some of its contents 
to the contrary notwithstanding), and 
may not, therefore, openly advertise its 
wares; but if a leaf be taken out of Bob 
Sawyer’s book many legitimate ways 
will be found of bringing the branch be- 
fore the public’s eyes. 

Regarding the staff of assistants I 
believe they should be selected for their 
suitability to the patrons of a branch, 
and wherever possible, other things be- 
ing equal, a girl from the immediate 
neighborhood should be given the pref- 
erence. In this way a personal interest 
in the library is aroused which is worth 
much to it. 

If the librarian is tactful, as he should 
be, he will have the active aid of his 
assistants in all of his enterprises, and 
no small amount of his success here 
will depend on them. They can make 
or mar all his plans, so it is incumbent 
upon him to treat them so that he has 
at all times their cheerful support. 

In conclusion let me say that the func- 
tion of a branch library differs accord- 
ing to point of view. From the public’s 
standpoint it is to provide unlimited 
new books regardless of cost, while 
from the directors’ it is often to get the 
biggest circulation at the least expense. 

_These two desires conflict, and it is 
the librarian’s duty to reconcile them. 
He is a fortunate librarian who can sat- 
isfy both sides. If he can do so, how- 
ever, the success of his branch is as- 
sured. 
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Home Delivery of Books 


The Springfield (Mass.) public library 
has inaugurated a system of home de- 
livery of books which will be watched 
with interest by the public libraries 
generally. More than 100 patrons of 
the library agreed to pay 5 cents a 
week for 10 weeks for a test of the 
feasibility of the plan. The following 
circular was sent to a large number of 
people in the city, together with a list 
of recent most popular books: 


The first delivery of books will be made on 
Saturday morning, April27. We hand you here- 
with recent lists. From these, on the slip in- 
closed marked “Order list,” make out your list 
of books wanted in the order of preference. 
You are not confined in ordering to the lists of 
books we send. If possible, make out a list of 
Io titles. Give author and title, and the book 
number, wherever the latter is given in the 
lists. Put the list and your borrower's card in 
the envelope inclosed and mail it on or before 
April 24. If your card is at the library, we 
shall find it. If you are not already a card- 
holder at the library you will find inclosed a 
registration slip for your signature. Sign this 
slip on the line marked A, and put it also in 
the envelope with your order list. A borrow- 
er’s card will be returned to you with your book. 

All residents of Springfield are entitled to 
take books from the library. If there are 
others in your household who wish cards, let 
each sign one of the inclosed registration slips, 
and place it also in the envelope with a list of 
the books wanted pinned toit. Theborrower’s 
card will be returned with the book. Five 
cents per week pays for the delivery of as many 
books as there are cardholders in each house. 

If you wish you may hand the messengera 
second list when he delivers the first books, 
April27. Each successive Saturday forenoon 
have ready for the messenger additional lists, 
with your name on each one, and the books you 
wish returned. 

All books can be kept two weeks, and except 
some recent fiction, can be reserved for two 
weeks more. The messenger can renew all 
renewable books at the door. Supplementary 
lists can be sent in on postals. Telephone in- 
quiries (No. 425) will be answered as far as 
possible. 

Many recent novels and some other recent 
books are included in the Duplicate collection, 
as well as in the general library. So also are 
current magazines. Both books and magazines 
in the Duplicate collection can be reserved on 
request. They are lent at I cent per day. 
This charge begins on the day on which they 
are reserved. The 50 cents due for 10 weeks’ 
delivery can be paid at the library or to the 
messenger. THE City LIBRARY. 


Report of Advisory Committee on 
Cataloging Rules 


The advisory committee on catalog- 
ing rules appointed by the Publishing 
board of the A. L. A. met at Atlantic 
City, March 22-26, to consider ques- 
tions relating to the typography, form, 
and rules for printed catalog cards. 
The committee. consists of the follow- 
ing, all of whom were present: J. C. M. 
Hansen, chairman; C. A. Cutter, Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, Nina E. Browne,’ T. 
Franklin Currier, Anderson H. Hop- 
kins, and Alice B. Kroeger. 

The committee decided on certain 
details of typography and form with 
the Library of congress plan for printed 
cards in view. Then the A.L. A. rules 
for cataloging, which were compiled in 
1877, were thoroughly discussed with 
the object in view of bringing them into 
accord with present cataloging prac- 
tice. It was decided to make the rules 
for the large library of scholarly char- 
acter, since the printed cards will make 
it practicable for the small library to 
have cards giving full bibliographical 
details at no greater cost, and with 
greater clearness, than the present cata- 
log cards. 

Disputed points, especially those re- 
lating to corporate entry, were fully ex- 
amined, with the result of bringing the 
rules into more definite shape. The 
committee agreed in making entries 
under that form of an author’s name 
which he habitually uses in his writings, 
that form under which the majority of 
readers would look, e. g., noblemen 
under their titles, married women under 
the best known name, etc. 

The new edition of Cutter’s Rules for 
a dictionary catalog will incorporate 
all the essential details of the decisions 
of the committee when they are ap- 
proved by the A. L. A. This will 
make an important step in the progress 
toward uniformity in cataloging rules 
and practice. ALicE B. KROEGER. 





A rate of one and one-third fare is 
assured for the A. L. A. meeting at 
Waukesha, July 3-10. 
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Pratt Institute Free Library 


Exhibition illustrating the history of book- 
making, April 15-May 15, 1901 


The Library department of the insti- 
tute has recently brought together its 
first exhibition, illustrating the history 
of bookmaking. It has been arranged 
to show the development from the ear- 
liest Egyptianand Assyrian inscriptions 
to the modern book. 

The first case contains Assyrian terra- 
cotta tablets, Cingalese papyrus books, 
ancient and medieval manuscripts, and 
here are three manuscript examples of 
the Book of hours, French, of the six- 
teenth century. The exquisite vellum 
pages are all a-bloom with dainty flower 
borders and miniature paintings of sa- 
cred subjects. 

The German-printed books of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries are very 
fine examples, and among these is a 
Bible with pictures colored by hand, 
crude when judged by our present color 
ideals, yet full of the simple charm of 
early art. 

There are books printed by Aldus at 
Venice, and by Caxton and Wynken de 
Worde, the first printers of England. 

The beauty and richness of these 
early printed pages seem to be among 
the arts that are lost to the makers of 
modern books. 

As a supplement to these is a group 
of photographs from Italian illuminated 
missals and richly-wrought book cov- 
ers. 

The case of modern printing contains 
three books from the hand of William 
Blake, a genius of the early part of our 
own century, who wrote, illustrated, en- 
graved, printed, and colored the pages 
of his books. Here is a book by Will- 
iam Morris, who did so much to revive 
the art of printing in England, and pages 
from the best recent American printing. 

The Japanese and Chinese books, lent 
by Arthur W. Dow, are extremely in- 
teresting and varied, and the picture of 
a printer’s shop illustrates the use of 
the simple outfit shown here, together 
with the blocks of wooden type and the 
engraver’s tools. 
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There are beautiful bookbindings, old 
and new, each interesting for material, 
design, or color. 

In the Oriental collection, lent by D. 
Z. Noorian and Dikran Kelekian, are 
copies of the Koran, written and illumi- 
nated upon the most silky of vellum 
sheets, Armenian and Hebrew scrolls, 
and Assyrian seals and cylinders. 

There is an exhibit illustrating the 
making of type, and one showing the 
halftone process and that of wood en- 
graving. 

Owners of rare and interesting books 
have been most generous in lending 
their treasures, and the library is in- 
debted to the Library of Columbia uni- 
versity, the General theological semi- 
nary, the Union theological seminary, 
the Century company, Frank E. Hop- 
kins of the Marion press in Jamaica, 
R. R. Bowker, Florence Foots, M. G. 
Pratt, Messrs. Truslove, Hanson & 
Comba, the Bruce type foundry, and 
Edward E. Bartlett & Co. From the 
private library of a Brooklyn gentle- 
man, who prefers to be anonymous, 
were lent some of the most rare and 
beautiful books. 

Much of the success of the exhibi- 
tion is due to its clear and comprehen- 
sive arrangement. 


Information on Children’s Work 
Wanted 


Evanston, ILL., April 22, Igo!. 
Editor Pustic LIBRARIES: 

May I ask through your columns that 
librarians who have organized library 
leagues, or similar societies among their 
school children, will kindly send me 
some statistics of their work? I shall 
also be glad to receive an account of 
any special features of work in chil- 
dren’s rooms, as reading aloud, story- 
telling, lectures, etc. 

ELIZABETH P. CLARKE, 
Assistant librarian for Reference and 
school work. 


A half-fare rate plus $2 from any 
point in the countrv to the N. E. A. at 
Detroit, July to. 
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THE recent meeting of a body of li-. 


brarians at Toronto, to organize and in- 
augurate a forward movement in library 
matters in Canada, marks an important 
epoch in the work of public libraries. In 
name, at least, the government in Can- 
ada has long recognized the value of the 
library in educational matters, but the 
small stipend allowed for these institu- 
tions has been altogether insufficient 
for their maintenance. The librarians 
of Canada, with some noted exceptions, 
have not, on the whole, a clear idea of 
the modern library movement, nor have 
they been quick to take advantage for 
themselves, or for their libraries, of the 
modern methods and labor-saving de- 
vices, so prevalent in other localities. 
The value of books as collections of 
learning of the present day, andas rare 
legacies handed down from older gen- 
erations, seems to have appealed very 
strongly, and Canadian libraries as a 
rule contain a high grade of books; but 
so little have the rank and file of library 
workers counted in the development of 
the profession, it has been hard to get 
any information from those in charge 
as to the extent of the influence of the 
libraries in the community in which the 
secondary and smaller libraries are lo- 
cated, beyond statistics of use and cost. 
With an association of librarians where 
matters of interest to themselves and 
their methods will be discussed, and 
where the public print will report the 
progress of the institutions as shown in 
the discussions, a greater interest and 
pride in the libraries will surely be de- 
veloped. 

There is room for the new association 
in the library world, and its progress 
will be watched with interest. 
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In view of the many new library build- 
ings soon to be erected the following 
report of the Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary on free access to the books will 
be of interest. It is well to bear in mind 
that the construction of the building 
has much to do with the matter of free 
access, and that indifference to this 
modern helpful idea in planning a li- 
brary may entail needless expense and 
trouble later, 


Complete access to the shelves was first given 
to the general public Sept. 8, 1897. Previous to 
that, for several years, a select collection of 
novels and late additions to the library, about 
Iocov. in all, was kept to the reader’s corner, to 
which the public had unrestricted access. No 
person was admitted to the stack without spe- 
cial permission. At the inventory of May-June, . 
1897, 249v. were reported missing for the year, 
33v. of which were afterwards found, making a 
total of 216v. unaccounted for and to be can- 
celed as lost. The inventory of this year, July- 
August, 1900, is the first to be taken since that 
date, and constitutes the report upon the losses 
for three years of unrestricted access to the 
shelves. An itemized list of books missing, to- 
gether with the cost of each, is appended. The 
following is a summarized statement of the 
number and cost of books unaccounted for to 
date: 

Non-circulating books 





Vols, Cost. 

Reference, serials, public documents...... 32 $16.98 
Circulating books 

PN os orp heen Sons sane sere 311 220.39 
Juvenile fiction........ 58 48.75 
Classed books........ 188 198.65 
esp classed books 15 11.85 
School library......... 15 8.34 





Inventory of 1900: Total volumes missing, 619 $504.96 


The total book service, exclusive of turnover 
at the shelves, in this period, was 610,202v.; the 
average number of volumes active was 46,386. 
In relation, therefore, to use, the loss for three 
years is one-tenth of 1 percent; in relation to 
volumes active it is four-tenths of 1 per cent. 
In other words, there has been an average loss 
per annum of one-thirtieth of 1 per cent of the 
books used, and 1 2-10 percent of the books 
active. The average number of volumes lost 
per annum in the past three years is 206%, 
being 9%v. less than were lost during the year 
when partial access was allowed. The average 
loss per annum in money value is $168.32, being 
less than one-third of the annual salary of an 
efficient loan assistant. 


The Dayton public library has the 
reputation of being one of the best ad- 
ministered and most effective libraries 
in the country, and its report can be 
received with consideration. 

















Editorial 


A REQUEST has been made for the 
executive committee of the American 
Library Association to arrange for a 
special discussion of library plans, for 
buildings costing about $50,000, at the 
Waukesha meeting. There isa search- 
ing for information along these lines 
at this time that has not been equaled 
before in the history of the A. L.A., 
nor has there ever before been so great 
an opportunity for librarians competent 
to speak on the subject of library build- 
ings, to be of real practical and intel- 
ligent assistance to those burdened 
with building problems. Pus Lic LiBRa- 
RIES would second the request for a 
public discussion of the library side of 
library architecture, and feels in so 
doing that scarcely any other topic 
suggested for the meeting needs nor 
should have so full and so hearty sup- 
port from those in attendance. 


THE generosity of Mr Carnegie in 
giving money to the larger cities for 
branch libraries gives a new bent to 
library building, which seems thus far 
to be an advance step for supplying 
more fully and satisfactorily the needs 
of the larger cities. This movement fol- 
lows the line of procedure of public 
school buildings. As it is impossible 
to carry on satisfactorily the schools 
of a large city in one building, so it is 
equally unsatisfactory to try to supply 
library facilities from one building. 
The time is not far distant, if indeed 
it is not already here, when library 
buildings will be located at convenient 
places throughout the town as the 
different. school buildings are today. 
There will be a center of administration 
as the schools have, but no costly, mag- 
nificent pile will absorb the means and 
privileges to the exclusion of other and 
needed library buildings and equip- 
ment. There must be direction and 
supervision of public reading if it is to 
be made of an educational character 
and of as high standard as the public 
expenditures demand, and this cannot 
be given where there are so many peo- 
ple coming to one building, or where 
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books are given out largely through 
delivery stations. 

Movement in this direction is slow, 
perhaps too slow, it may appear to 
one who is dependent for library priv- 
ileges on a far distant library, served by 
attendants who hold their positions 
through favor and not because of fit- 
ness; but the tendency in the direction 
of rational local service is shown by 
the multiplication of branches, and be- 
fore many years the problem will have 
been solved and present a far different 
appearance from the present. 


A PAMPHLET on Some general biblio- 
graphical works of value to the student 
of English has been prepared by An- 
drew Keogh, reference librarian at Yale 
university. Its chief aim, as stated by 
the author, is to give such reference 
books as are of general use to students 
of English, but in order to make the list 
of more value for its special purpose, 
bibliographies are also given on related 
topics. These include, besides general 
bibliographical works, books printed in 
United States, British Isles, France, and 
Germany, publications of learned soci- 
eties, essays, bibliographies of selected 
topics, and other sources of help for the 
student in English. 


One of the most practical and, at the 
same time, beautiful addresses which 
we have seen on the subject of How to 
make the Sunday-school library of useto 
the school, is the one recently received 
in a pamphlet prepared by Mrs H. J. 
Carr of Scranton, Pa. 


LIBRARIANS will find much interesting 
reading matter concerning the Indians 
and the early settlement of the North- 
west, ina little book full of good illus- 
trations and portraits of famous Indians, 
issued by the Chicago & Northwestern 
railroad. 


A COLLECTION of valuable suggestions 
on Preservation and use of newspaper 
clippings is to be found in the booklet 
issued by Henry J. Carr, president of 
- A. L. A., and librarian of Scranton, 

a. 
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What I am quite desirous of getting 
clearly before W. T. Porter, of Cin- 
cinnati, is the fact that there exists a 
very great difference between the two 
phrases, inaugurating the county library 
movement, and, putting a county library 
first into operation. And I should like 
also to remind him that the library 
which can lay claim to the latter dis- 
tinction cannot a fortiori lay claim to 
the former. The author of First county 
library in Ohio, which appeared in the 
April issue of Pusiic Liprarigs, de- 
voted considerable space to a discus- 
sion of the fact that the Cincinnati 
library was the first library to extend 
its privileges to county residents. No 
one ever doubted that the Cincinnati 
library was the pioneer in this respect. 
All that the Brumback library of Van 
Wert county claims, or ever did claim, 
is, that it inaugurated the county library 
movement. The Brumback library of 
Van Wert county had to be built after 
the passage of its act. The Cincinnati 
library was a well-equipped and ad- 
ministered city library, with thousands 
and tens of thousands of books on its 
shelves, when its bill became a law. 

I assumed in the preceding paragraph 
that the Cincinnati library is a real 
county library. My conviction is, how- 
ever, that a careful perusal of the Cin- 
cinnati library act shows my assump- 
tion to have no good grounds. I should 
hesitate to hazard the statement that 
the Cincinnati library can hardly be 
called a real county library, had I not 
been assured by persons familiar, with 
the facts of the case that they share my 
conclusion. A letter recently sent me 
by one of our very highest authorities 
in the library world contained the state- 
ments: I am certain that these items 
will be highly satisfactory to you. They 
make quite clear the fact that your li- 
brary is pioneer of its kind in Ohio. 

That the reader may have an oppor- 
tunity to reach his own conclusions in 
the matter, let me briefly give the con- 
tents of the Cincinnati library act and 
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also of the act of the Brumback library 
of Van Wert county. 
Bill of the Cincinnati library 

1 Called a special act, since it applies prac- 
tically only to the Cincinnati library. 

2 Tax levied on the county, not by county 
officials, but by trustees of the library. 

3. Phrase, county library, does not appear in 
the bill. 

Bill of the Brumback library of Van Wert county 

1 Called a general act, since it applies to all 
Ohio’s counties. 

2 Tax levied on the county by county offi- 
cials (commissioners). 
ual Phrase, county library, does appear in the 

lll. 

From the preceding facts we see that, 
strictly speaking, the Cincinnati act 
does not create a county library. It 
simply extends the privileges of the 
Cincinnati library to Hamilton county. 
If the Cincinnati library is a county li- 
brary why doesn’t it change its name 
to the Hamiltcu county library? The 
fact is, the Cincinnati library is more 
like the libraries in several of our larger 
cities, which have elaborate systems of 
branch libraries, than a county library 
in a county with a rural population, 
since the corporate limits of Cincinnati 
are almost coextensive with the lines of 
Hamilton county. Furthermore, if the 
Cincinnati library is a county library in 
the strict sense of the term, why did 
the Ohio legislature pass two county 
library bills in the same month? Leg- 
islators sometimes do strange things; 
still they would scarcely be guilty of 
passing two bills of the same character. 
The bill of the Brumback library of Van 
Wert county was introduced first, and 
being a bill that applies to all of Ohio’s 
88 counties, what was the object. of in- 
troducing the Cincinnati bill a week 
later, if its purpose were to create a 
county library? The fact is the Cin- 
cinnati library is no more than a city 
library that, in a liberal way, extends 
its privileges to county residents. 

There are a few items in the history 
of the two bills that I should like to 
bring to the attention of the reader. 
These facts I will arrange side by side. 

Library bill of the Cincinnati library 


House bill no. 753. 
In the house. 
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April 1, 1898. Introduced. 
April 15, 1898. Passed. 


In the senate. 


April 15, 1898. Introduced. 
April 21, 1898. Passed. 


Bill of the Brumback library of Van Wert county 


Senate bill no. 435. 
In the senate. 


March 25, 1898. Introduced. 
April 14, 1898. Passed. 

In the house. 
April 15, 1898. Introduced. 


April 26, 1898. Passed. 


We thus see that the bill of the Brum- 
back library of Van Wert county was 
introduced first, and passed the senate 
before the bill of the Cincinnati library 
passed either the senate or the house. 
In this connection I should like to add 
that the bill of the Brumback library of 
Van Wert county was published in four 
or five of Ohio’s leading papers nearly 
two months before the bill of the Cin- 
cinnati library was introduced in the 
Ohio legislature. On Feb. 13, 1898, Mr 
Porter might have read thé bi) and-z 
lengthy account of the library itself in 
the Commercial-Tribune of Cincinnati, 
his own city. 

It seems to me no institution can lay 
claim to the name county library unless 
it is a county institution in the fullest 
and broadest sense. The Brumback li- 
brary of Van Wert county is such an 
institution. The Cincinnati library fails 
to meet the requirements of such an in- 
stitution. E. I. ANTRIM. 

Van Wert, Ohio. 





CincinnaTI, April 20, 1901. 
Editor Pustic LIBRARIES: 

The controversy as to the Cincinnati 
and Van Wert libraries arose on account 
of a communication from Mr Antrim, 
which appeared in the Dial, Jan. 16 
1g0!. In that he said that the dedica- 
tion of the Brumback library, which had 
taken place January I, was the inaugu- 
ration of a movement “that may event- 
ually bring library privileges where 
they are most needed, viz., to the rural 
districts.” He then said that a “spe- 
cial’’ law (later he insists it is a general 
law) made it possible to provide for 
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the maintenance of the library by the 
county. The building had been given 
by the heirs of J. S. Brumback, they 
carrying out the will of their ancestor 
which had been expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms (after stating that he had 
long contemplated giving a library 
building to the city of Van Wert): 

It is my will and desire that my said dear 
wife and children expend sufficient of my es- 
tate, willed to them in items one and two, to 
carry out my wishes known to them, by the 
erection and gift of a library building some- 
thing after the plans and designs I have had 
prepared for that purpose. Provided, and this 
item is upon the express condition that my 
said wife and children can make arrangements 
satisfactory to them with said city of Van Wert, 
and if they desire and think best, with Van Wert 
county for a location for said building, and the 
maintenance of the library to be placed therein. 

Mr Antrim further said that under 
the stimulus already given, Cincinnati 
has extended its field of library work 
to all parts of Hamilton county. I 
construed this to mean that the library 
extension here in Cincinnati had been 
the result of the idea arising from the 
gift of Mr Brumback and the passage 
of the aforesaid “special” law known as 
the Van Wert county library law. I 
was confirmed in this when I read the 
address of Hon. O. S. Brumback made 
at the dedication, in which he said: 

The prominence Van Wert county will re- 
ceive as the pioneer in such a work cannot but 
be a proud distinction, and of great benefit to 
all the people. Since the law was enacted for 
the benefit of the Brumback library of Van 
Wert county, Cincinnati has already taken up 
the cue, an procured the enactment of a law 
extending the field of her library work to all of 
Hamilton county. 


It was to correct this error that I 
answered Mr Antrim in the Dial, April 
I, and later I sent you the communica- 
tion which appeared in your April num- 
ber, to correct the statement made by 
you in your February number when you 
said of the Van Wert library: This is 
the first library in Ohio open to all the 
county. 

My efforts have been to show that 
we did not copy from Van Wert either 
in idea, law, or practice. I have shown 
that the idea was referred to in our re- 
ports of the early ’90s; that our law was 
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passed five days before the Van Wert 
law, and that the privileges of our great 
library have been free to all residents 
of Hamilton county since April 21,1898, 
and I have shown further that the resi- 
dents of Van Wert county were not 
able to get a book from the Van Wert 
library until Jan. 28, 1901. 

Being favored with a proof copy of 
Mr Antrim’s reply to my article in your 
March number, | ask your permission 
to add a few words upon the subject: 

Mr Antrim attempts to sustain his 
claim by stating two facts: 1) That 
the Van Wert law was introduced on 
March 25, 1898, while the Cincinnati 
law was not introduced until April 1 of 
that year. 2) By the statement that 
the Van Wert law had been published 
in four or five newspapers of the state 
nearly two months before the Cincin- 
nati act was introduced, citing its pub- 
lication in the Commercial-Tribune of 
Cincinnati on Feb. 13, 1898, the latter 
fact being stated, I presume, as a mild 
suggestion, that the Van Wert bill being 
seen and read by us, we copied the idea. 

Now for the facts on our side. No 
matter when introduced, the bill only 
became a law after passage by both 
houses of the general assembly. Ac- 
cording to Mr Antrim’s dates, and I 
accept them, their bill was introduced 
first, as shown above, but it appears ac- 
cording to his dates that our law was 
introduced in the house before their 
bill was passed in the senate; that our 
bill was but one day behind theirs in 
passage in the first house, and that each 
of the bills was introduced in the sec- 
ond house on the same day, April 15. 
Now the important fact as to the bills 
becoming laws is stated when the dates 
as given show that the Cincinnati bill 
became a law on April 21, while the 
Van Wert bill did not become a law 
until April 26. The Cincinnati act ap- 
pears in O. L. 93, p. 191, the Van Wert 
act at page 355 of the same volume. 
But the point is not so much what was 
on paper, or when the written bill be- 
came a law, but when did the rural 
community secure library privileges? 
That is the more material point. That 
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ours was the first to become a law can- 
not be doubted. Please note, too, that 
our law became effective in and of itself 
at once upon passage. Nobody was re- 
quired to do anything before the law 
became effective. Note the wording of 
this section: 

Sec. 3999a. Each and every resident of the 
county within which is situate any city of the 
first grade of the first class, having therein es- 
tablished a public library, shall be entitled to 
the free use of such library, reading-rooms, and 
any branch of the same, and all the privileges 
thereof, upon such terms and conditions not in- 
consistent herewith, as the board of trustees of 
such library may prescribe. 

And also this from Sec. 33gg9b: 

They (the trustees) shall have power, and it 
shall be their duty to establish in said city and 
throughout the county within which is situated 
said library, reading-rooms, branch libraries, 
and library stations in connection with said li- 
brary; and to lease and furnish said rooms, 
buildings, or parts thereof, as are required for 
such purpose, and to pay all necessary ex- 
penses connected therewith. They shall have 
power, and it shall be their duty to purchase 
and pay for all books, periodicals, magazines, 
and other literature and supplies necessary, in 
their judgment, for said public library, reading- 
rooms, branch libraries, and library stations, 
and to incur the necessary expenditure for the 
encouragement and advancement of the best 
use of such library, reading-rooms, branch li- 
braries, and library stations by the public; all 
such purchases, payments, and expenditures to 
be made out of said library fund hereinafter 
provided for. 

It was under the foregoing provisions 
that the privileges of the public library 
of Cincinnati were at once extended to 
the residents of the county of Hamil- 
ton. Thetrustees were required by the 
law to establish branch libraries and 
library stations, and maintain same. 
Under this law 4 branches, 40 sta- 
tions, and 48 traveling libraries are now 
being operated in the county of Hamil- 
ton. Under this law, from June, 1899— 
when the stations were opened—until 
Jan. I, 1901, 223,627 books had been 
carried into the rural districts through 
the stations, and over 7000 persons, 
residents of the county outside of the 
city, had become borrowers. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

It is a mistaken idea that the Van 
Wert law provides generally for county 
libraries. It doesnot dosoatall. The 
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act is about as special as it can be made. 
Here it is in full: 

Rev. St. 891a. The commissioners may re- 
ceive a bequest, donation, or gift of a building, 
or property wherewith toconstruct a building, 
for a county public library in the county seat 
of the county, and may enter into an agree- 
ment on behalf of the county to provide and 
maintain a public library therein. Any county 
accepting such bequest, donation, or gift shall 
be bound to faithfully carry out the agreement 
so made to provide and maintain such library. 
The commissioners of any such county are 
hereby authorized at their March or June ses- 
sion each year to levya tax of not exceeding a 
half a mill oneach dollar of taxable property of 
such county, and the fund derived from such 
levy shall constitute a special fund to be known 
as library fund, and shall be used for no purpose 
other than is contemplated in this section. (O. 


L. 93, P- 355.) 

The commissioners ot a county un- 
der that law are not required to provide 
a library. It is only a statute author- 
izing them to receive a bequest, dona- 
tion, or gift of a building or property 
wherewith to construct a building fora 
county public library at the county seat 
of the county, and whenever any such 
bequest, donation, or gift is made, they 
may enter into an agreement on behalf 
of the county to provide and maintain 
a public library therein. The fact is 
that the law was made to fit Van Wert 
county. Mr Brumback had by his will 
left directions as to building a library 
for the people of Van Wert and Van 
Wert county on condition that the 
county support the same. There was 
no law authorizing the commissioners 
to receive such a donation, so the bill 
was prepared and presented. Thus it 
will be seen that it only applies to 
such counties as are given such dona- 
tions. The Van Wert law, unlike the 
Cincinnati law, did not become effect- 
ive in and of itself; but to make it ef- 
fective there must be a donor and the 
commissioners must accept the gift. 
No library privileges were extended to 
the rural districts by the terms of the 
Van Wert law. There had to be two 
things concur before anything could be 
realized from its terms: The gift of a 
building or property with which to con- 
struct a building for a library and the 
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acceptance of the commissioners. The 
commissioners cannot act without the 
offer of agift. A gift must be made to 
put them in motion. They cannot rent 
a roomand establish a library under that 
law. They cannot buy a book unless 
someone has given a building in which 
to putit. Thus it may be that Van Wert 
county will have the only library ever 
established under that law. I hope not, 
but it is possible. Therefore, I say it is 
a mistake to say that county libraries 
are provided for under that law. 

Now as to the second fact, the ap- 
pearance of the Van Wert bill in the 
Commercial-Tribune of Cincinnati, Feb. 
13, 1898, and the intimated possibility 
that we took the idea from that publi- 
cation. Our board appointed a com- 
mittee of three on legislation Dec. 15, 
1897. I was appointed chairman and 
Mr Sadler and Dr White were my asso- 
ciates. I prepared the bill which subse- 
quently became a law. By copies of my 
personal correspondence I find that on 
Jan. 13, 1898, I asked Senator Cohen to 
send mea copy of a bill introduced by 
Senator Sullivan regarding county li- 
braries (this may have been the Van 
Wert bill, but if it was not introduced 
until March 25, the request made on 
January 13 could hardly have referred to 
it). In my letter I said: This is one of 
our ideas with reference to the public 
library. I had already, as I recollect, 
had a personal interview with the sena- 
tor regarding the proposed legislation 
for the library. In the letter I said: 
We hope to have our legislation ready 
in a few days. From the same per- 
sonal correspondence I find that on 
February 8 I addressed letters to our 
delegation asking them to meet our li- 
brary board on February 12, at which 
time we desired “to present a matter of 
proposed legislation in the interest of 
the library.” The meeting was held, 
and the bill was presented and consid- 
ered by the delegation. A report of 
this meeting appears in the Commer- 
cial-Tribune of Feb. 13, 1898. In the 
same issue appears an article regarding 
the gift of Mr Brumback to Van Wert 
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city and county, and following a state- 
ment that there is no law for the ac- 
ceptance of the gift by the county, ap- 
pears the bill as drawn for presentation 
to the general assembly in order to se- 
cure the donation. The bill provided 
for alevy of one mill—the law as passed 
provided for a levy of one-half of a 
mill. I have no recollection of seeing 
the article at the time. The report of 
the meeting of our delegation, which 
had taken place the previous afternoon, 
says: 

The important feature of the proposed legis- 
lation is the extension of the privileges of the 
library to all the residents of the county. Only 
residents of the school district of Cincinnati 
can now have the free use of the library. If 
this bill becomes a law, each resident of the 
county will be entitled to the free use of the li- 
brary and all its privileges. This will be of 
untold benefit to the residents of the county. 

Later we met with the members of 
the board of education, for the law 
contemplated a radical change in the 
law governing the library, by taking it 
completely out of the hands of the 
board of education, which had previ- 
ously furnished the funds. The mem- 
bers of the board at first objected to 
our bill, but finally agreed to it, and the 
bill was introduced on April 1, 1898, and 
passed as hereinbefore shown. From 
these facts I submit that we are not 
guilty of plagiarism. In my previous 
article I showed that as early as 1892 
the subject was spoken of by the libra- 
rian, Mr Whelpley, in his annual report. 

So much for Mr Antrim’s ‘‘deadly 
parallel.” We do not maintain that our 
library is a county library in the strict 
sense of the term, and never have. It 
still remains. the Public library of Cin- 
cinnati, but ‘‘each and every resident 
of the county is entitled to the free use 
of all of its privileges.” In this man- 
ner we reach the rural residents, and it 
is that golden realization of the idea 
upon which we _ pride ourselves. 
Whether we be called a county library 
or not, or by whatever name we be 
known, or in whatever class we may be 
placed, nevertheless, we think we hold 
the proud distinction of being the first 
library in the country, surely in Ohio, 
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to extend library privileges to the rural 
districts free to all. In consideration 
of this benefit, the people of the county 
are subjected to a levy for the mainte- 
nance and support of the library. The 
board of trustees is the creature of the 
legislature. That body which author- 
izes levies by county commissioners 
had a perfect right to authorize a levy 
to be made by our board. 

If Mr Antrim will consult his geog- 
raphy he will find that he is somewhat 
wrong on the extent of the corporate 
limits of Cincinnati. There are 14 town- 
ships outside of the corporate limits of 
Cincinnati, each of which, excepting 
possibly five, exceed in area the city. 
The corporation line on the east is a 
distance of about five miles from the 
east line of the county. Considering 
the library as a central point, the east 
corporation line of thecity is about mid- 
way between the public library and the 
eastern boundary of the county, while 
the west corporation line is not more 
than one-third the distance between the 
library and the county’s western border 
(the Indiana line), 16 miles. Ina north- 
westerly direction the city’s border is 
about five miles from the library and 
20 miles from the county limits. Ina 
northeasterly direction it is about the 
same. In a due northerly direction it 
is about 13 miles to the county’s border, 
some eight miles beyond the city’s lim- 
its The population of Cincinnati is 
325,902; of the county outside the city, 
83,577. 

There should be general legislation 
upon this subject, and no doubt the 
committee upon legislation of the Ohio 
library association, of which I am a 
member, will present to the next gen- 
eral assembly a bill relative thereto. 

An interesting article on Library leg- 
islation by S. L. Wicoff, trustee of the 
Sidney (Ohio) public library, was read 
at the last meeting of the O. L. A., and 
appears on page 373 of your fifth vol- 
ume, November, Igoo. 

I submit the case. 

Respectfully, W.T. PorTEr, 

Trustee Public library of Cincinnati. 
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Brooklyn—The April meeting of the 
Long Island library club was held at 
the Children’s museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of arts andsciences,185 Brook- 
lyn av., Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 4, 
1901, at 3.30 p.m., Mary W. Plumber, 
the vice-president, occupying the chair. 
Despite the inclemency of the weather, 
between 50 and 60 were present. 

It was voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the meetings 
whenever same have been previously 
published in the Library journal. 

The committee on codperation be- 
tween libraries, and that on coéperation 
between libraries and schools, reported 
progress. 

It was voted to amend paragraph I, 
of section VI to the constitution to read 
as follows: 

There shall be regular meetings of the club 
on the first Thursday of each October, Decem- 
ber, February, April, and May, at such time 
and place as the executive committee may ap- 
point; the date for any given meeting to be 
subject to change, if, in the judgment of the ex- 
ecutive committee, it should be thought desira- 
ble. The regular meeting in April shall be the 
annual meeting. 

Two new members were admitted to 
the club. 

An invitation from the New York 
State library association to join the as- 
sociation as an affiliated club was read. 
The matter was laid on the table until 
the next meeting. 

. The treasurer's report showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $16.14. 

The voting for officers for the com- 
ing year resulted in the following elec- 
tions: 

President, M. W. Plumber, librarian 
and director Pratt institute free library; 
vice-president, C. A. Green, librarian 
Spicer memorial library, Polytechnic 
institute; secretary, Julia B. Anthony, 
librarian Packer collegiate institute; 
treasurer, Mabel Farr, librarian Adel- 
phi college. 

The following proved to be an unus- 
ually interesting program: 

The library from the reader’s stand- 
point, Mrs Harriet T. Comstock; The 
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information desk in a library, Winifred 
L. Taylor, Pratt institute free library; 
The public and library methods, Fran- 
ces B. Hawley, Publisher’s weekly 
office; Efforts toward guiding the light 
reading of high school pupils, Romiett 
Stevens, instructor in English, Pratt in- 
stitute high school. 

Mrs Comstock, while giving full credit 
to libraries in Greater New York and 
elsewhere for benefits received, in a 
spirit of friendly criticism made a 
strong plea for a minimum of red tape 
in procuring books, and for courteous, 
helpful service in the reference room. 
She also suggested the betterment of 
libraries already in existence as a pref- 
erable policy to the establishment of 
countless new ones. She felt that sim- 
ple, uniform methods for all libraries 
were very desirable, and would dispel 
much of the confusion that exists in 
the minds of the public as to how to 
use different libraries. 

Miss Taylor’s paper covered a com- 
paratively new field, and was full of sug- 
gestions as to how to make the infor- 
mation desk a vital force in the library. 
The knowledge of books, of the intri- 
cacies of the library machinery, per- 
sonal tact and poise, together with a 
deep interest in and sympathy with the 
public at large, were some of the quali- 
fications necessary for success. 

Miss Hawley’s paper, like Mrs Com- 
stock’s, enabled the librarians to see the 
effect of their library methods upon 
the public. It covered similar ground, 
though put in a different way, was well 
thought out, bright, and interesting. 

Miss Stevens spoke of the book talks 
with her classes, of the making of book- 
lists by the pupils of books which they 
would be willing to recommend, of the 
reservation of books (duplicates) in the 
library for the inspection and reading 
of pupils, and the exercises in book 
reviewing resulting therefrom. She 
thought that young people who read 
trash books do so from ignorance rather 
than preference. 

Miss Stevens read a very suggestive 
list of books, made by the combined 
efforts of herself and her pupils, which 
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is used as a list supplementary to re- 
quired reading for the year. 
Susan A. Hutcuinson, Sec’y. 


Buffalo—The Library club of Buffalo 
met on Thursday evening, March 21, 
in the rooms of the Buffalo historical 
society. In the absence of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, the secretary 
called the meeting to order, and the 
Rev. C. J. Sloan, of the College of the 
Holy Angels, was requested to preside. 

The Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, pastor 
of the Richmond av. Church of Christ, 
favored the club with a delightful pa- 
per, entitled, Some things about fiction. 
It is impossible in a short space to do 
any justice to Mr Jenkins’ charming 
style and interesting presentation of the 
subject. Of fiction in general he said: 
The fictitious life is, after all, the truest 
picture of real life that most of us ever 
get. Wehave come to understand that 
fiction may be truer than fact; that, in- 
deed, there is a well-defined difference 
between truth and fact. Good fiction 
is truth put in such form as to be pala- 
table. Of the utility of the historical 
novel: “I venture the assertion that in 
our country at least three-fourths of the 
historical knowledge possessed by the 
rank and file is due to the reading of 
fiction. What most of our people know 
of Scotch and English history is due to 
Scott and Bulwer-Lytton and Jane Por- 
ter and Thackeray and Kingsley and 
the like; what they know of French 
history is due, not to Guizot, but to 
Dumas and Hugo; what they know of 
ancient and oriental history is due to 
Hypatia, Last days of Pompeii, Quo 
Vadis, Ben Hur, and such. But after 
all, the greatest value of fiction in 
general is its message regarding human 
lifeand character. The greatest Teacher 
of the world talked more about life 
than he did about anything else. And 
anyone who lifts us up to larger views 
of life, who gives us a wider outlook at 
humanity and a surer knowledge of 
what is in the human heart, is a public 
benefactor. This the novelists of one 
sort and another all try to do. The 
great novelists are instructors for us in 
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the study of humanity. The only way 
to study a foreign nation is through its 
fiction. As Mark Twain says: There is 
only one expert who is qualified to ex- 
amine the souls and life of a people 
and make a valuable report—the native 
novelist. Of realism: After all there 
must be some exaggeration even in re- 
alism, else the impression is too fleet- 
ing. But photography can never take 
the place of idealism in the decora- 
tive arts. No more can absolute un- 
exaggerated realism take the place of 
soul and idealism in works made with 
words. Speaking of style, the jerky, 
elliptical style so much in vogue was 
condemned. “The yearning that we 
feel for flowing English is clearly 
shown, I think, in the wide reading that 
James Lane Allen has obtained. The 
story in his Gospel of hemp, as the 
Critic termed his Reign of law, is noth- 
ing, and yet it is more widely read in 
England than any other American 
novel of the year. It is the prose that 
hath done this and not the novel. The 
style accomplished it in spite of the 
story.” Etta M. Epwarps, 
Secretary. 


*Canada--The Ontario library associa- 
tion held its first meeting in Toronto, 
April 8-9. A membership of some 30 
was enrolled, and the association starts 
out with the brightest prospects. After 
the preliminary business was disposed 
of the program of papers was taken up. 

The first address was by R. T. Lance- 
field of Hamilton, who, in a paper upon 
Modern library methods and appliances 
for small libraries, spokeof what he con- 
sidered the ideal library for a city of 
from 20,000 to 200,000 people. He fa- 
vored the maintenance of a room with 
chess and draughts and other similar 
equipments, where men could gather 
and fraternize. This would, to a certain 
degree, entice young men from gam- 
bling resorts and barrooms. It would 
be impossible, he believed, to keep the 
public from the book shelves. By per- 
mitting admission to the shelves, the 


*A full account of this meeting will appear in PuBLic 
LIBRARIES later. 
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library would the more completely ac- 
complish its mission. Mr Lancefield 
had also some practical advice to give 
as to the arrangement of the daily 
papers and the magazines in the read- 
ing-rooms. ‘Don’t torture readers, try 
and make them comfortable,” was the 
gist of his remarks. 

W. H. Keller of Uxbridge followed, 
with a paper upon, Character of books 
for a small library. He gave an out- 
line of the classes of books which he 
would include in suchalibrary. There 
would be standard histories of every 
nation, works on religion, poetry, mis- 
cellaneous works of humor and fiction, 
voyages and travel in every country, 
works of reference when not too ex- 
pensive, and works upon science of the 
most modern character. 

The evening session opened with an 
address by James Bain, Jr., of Toronto, 
provisional president of the association. 
He began with a brief description of 
the field now occupied by the free pub- 
lic library in Ontario. The Province 
has at present a total of 459 public li- 
braries, of which 118 are supported by 
the municipalities, and 253 depend 
mainly on fees, numbering 918,022v. 
The issue of books last year was ap- 
proximately 2,376,237, or rather more 
than one per head of the population of 
the Province, with a total expenditure 
of $178,642. The smaller libraries, 
numbering 360, represented an average 
expenditure during 1900 of about $387 
per library, of which $100 might be 
taken to represent the average govern- 
ment grant. Of these 103 had under 
1000v., 128 from 1000 to 2000, and [15 
from 2000 to 5000. Mr Bain pointed 
out the extremely narrow financial basis 
on which these institutions were at pres- 
ent conducted, and the difficulty of 
proper management under existing cir- 
cumstances, If the counties were to 
combine the libraries of the various 
municipalities a great saving would be 
effected. Another plan suggested was 
that the government decline to aid the 
small libraries, and devote the money 
thus heretofore spent in the mainte- 
nance of anumber of traveling libraries 
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of tooor 200v. The ignorance and un- 
wieldiness of the typical library board, 
and the need for regularly trained libra- 
rians, were alsodwelt upon. The proper 
method of shelving, cataloging, and 
binding the volumes, the question of 
periodical literature, reference libraries, 
library extension, were placed before 
the meeting. 

Following a very earnest appeal for 
progress in the work, by J. F. Miller, 
deputy minister of education, a trio of 
papers on Canadian literature was pre- 
sented in a most interesting and in- 
structive way. 

The second day’s session treated of 
the needs of libraries, traveling libraries 
and the relations with the schools. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James Bain, Jr., Toronto; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Langton, To- 
ronto, and R. J. Blackwell of London; 
secretary, E. A. Hurdy, Lindsay; treas- 
urer, A. B. McCallum, Toronto. 


Chicago—The April program of the 
Chicago library club was devoted to 
the subject of Illustration. Walter 
Marshall Clute, of the Art department 
of the Daily news, delivered an inter- 
esting address on Book illustration. 
Mr Clute compared the illustrators of 
today with those of the early days of 
art work, and then outlined the history 
of illustration, tracing the development 
from the crude scratchings on stone to 
the complete and finished picture which 
we find in the modern book. The vari- 
ous kinds of illustrations which have 
been used during the present century 
were named and explained, and a plea 
for the recognition of the illustrator as 
true artist closed the address. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Chapin, 
art editor of Scribner’s magazine, Mr 
Clute had secured several pen-and-ink 
drawings, the originals of the pictures in 
the current Scribner. A pleasant half- 
hour was spent at the close of the meet- 
ing viewing the picture exhibit, made up 
of these original drawings and interest- 
ing examples of color-printing. The lat- 
ter had been sent by Frederic S. Os- 
good of the Chicago Color-type Co. 
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Mr Osgood was the second speaker of 
the evening. His paper was entitled, 
Color printing as illustrated by modern 
color photography. It consisted of a 
careful and elaborate exposition of the 
methods now used in the modern three- 
color process printing. The pictures, 
beautiful in themselves, were of far 
greater interest when the process of 
their making had been explained. 
After extending a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the speakers the club ad- 
journed, and the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in looking at the pictures. 
MARGARET E. ZIMMERMAN, Sec’y. 


Washington—The meeting of the Co- 
lumbian library association on April 17 
was made the occasion of a welcome to 
the New York State library school. The 
meeting was held at Carroll institute 
hall, and the address of welcome was 
made by F. A. Crandall, president of 
the association. 

A memorial sketch of Mlle. Marie 
Pellechet was given by Anne S. Ames, 
librarian of Mt Vernon seminary. 

An explanatory talk on the Multi- 
plication of series in the publications 
of the Department of agriculture was 
given by George Wm. Hill, chief of the 
Publications’ division. 

A very interesting account of the 
progress of the work in public docu- 
ments of the United States was given 
by L.C. Ferrell, superintendent of docu- 
ments. j 

The last thing on the program was 
the recital of Some library experiences 
by A. R. Spofford, the veteran librarian 
of the association. Mr Spofford’s long 
and varied career in the Library of con- 
gress gives him an inexhaustible fund 
from which to draw. 


Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and 
Industry Library School 
Review in bookbinding 
Time, 1 1-2 hours Wednesday, March 13, 1901 

1 Describe fully the bindings of 10 
books (to be assigned), indicating ma- 
terials, both sides and backs, and any 
special points or peculiarities of the 
binding. 
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2 What binding records would you 
consider it desirable to keep in a library 
of 20,000v.? Describe each record care- 
fully and explain its specific use and 
value. 

3 State the advantages and disad- 
vantages for library use of the follow- 
ing binding materials; in the case of 
the leathers, name also the animal from 
which each skin is prepared: 


Genuine morocco. Duck. 

Vellum. Imitation of morocco. 
Buffing. Russia. 

Roan. Binding cloth. 


4 Explain what is meant by the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Two on and all along. 

Tight and loose back. 

Sewing on tapes. 

Forwarding and finishing. 

Casework and handwork. 

Flexible binding. 

5 What directions would you give 
your binder in regard to the following 
points? Give your reason. 

Binding of covers and advertisements in 
magazines. 

Lining papers. 

Sewing. 

Lettering and figures. 

_Title-page, index, and contents of maga- 
zines. 


Anniversaries in May 


4 John James Audubon. 

12 Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 

24 First telegraph message sent from 
Washington to Baltimore, 1814. 

28 Louis Agassiz. 

30 Memorial day. 


The National flower movement, a 
pamphlet containing the address of 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent, president of 
the Columbine association, read before 
the Massachusetts horticultural soci- 
ety, has been issued. It contains not 
only the claims of the different floral 
candidates, but a history of the move- 
ment and its various bearings. Libra- 
ries will be furnished with a copy of 
this pamphlet on request and the re- 
ceipt of a 2-cent stamp for postage, 
by writing to James S. Pray, secretary 
Columbine association, P. O. box 2774, 
Boston, Mass. 














Bi-State Meeting 


Bi-State Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club and the 
New Jersey Library 
Association 
March 22-23, Igo1 


The meeting at Atlantic City was ex- 
cellent, and one of the most successful 
held. There were about 150 members 
present and the program proved very 
attractive. Mr Richardson of Prince- 
ton, president of the New Jersey li- 
brary association, presided at the first 
session, which was held on the even- 
ing of Friday, March 22. After a few 
pleasant words of introduction by Mr 
Richardson, Mayor Franklin P. Stoy 
delivered an address of welcome. He 
explained in some detail the steps 
which had been taken to establish a 
free library in Atlantic City. This has 
been a matter in which the interest of 
many persons in Pennsylvania has been 
invited, and members of the free li- 
brary have gone down to Atlantic City 
on more than one occasion to advocate 
the establishment of such a library. 
The mayor stated that the prospects 
of obtaining one were better now than 
they ever had been, and he expressed 
the hope that by the time the next bi- 
state meeting would be held he should 
be able to announce that all arrange- 
ments had been completed and the 
good work started. 

Unfortunately for the meeting, Con- 
stantin von Sternberg, the Russian pian- 
ist, was unable to be present, owing 
to an attack of the grippe. He, how- 
ever, sent a very interesting letter stat- 
ing his views upon the proper method 
of dealing with music in public libra- 
ries. In his absence Mr Thomson read 
the letter, which advocated in strong 
terms the desirability of placing full 
scores of the works of great masters 
in public libraries where they could be 
examined and studied. Mr Sternberg 
took up, however, the position that 
books on the theory of music should 
not be placed in our libraries, believing 
that students should be limited to study 
of the books recommended to them by 
their particular masters. The paper was 
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full of interest, and created a good deal 
of attention. 

Mr Thomson controverted the idea 
of keeping out of public libraries text- 
books on harmony and composition, 
believing that you might as well ledve 
out text-books on law or on any other 
science or art. Many persons who 
pursue music as a study have no spe- 
cial masters, and it would be a great 
hardship if they were unable to obtain 
access to the best books on the study 
of counterpoint and harmony. Men- 
tion was made of the large editions of 
full scores, as of Wagner and Pales- 
trina, being gradually added to the col- 
lection in the Free library of Philadel- 
phia. 

Susan W. Randall, of the University 
of Pennsylvania library, followed in an 
account of the way in which the library 
of that university had been recataloged. 
The statistics were of great interest, 
and showed that the work had been 
carried on with great rapidity and with 
an eye to general practical utility with 
a very satisfactory result. 

A discussion followed, in which the 
recataloging of the State library was 
brought under discussion, and in the 
opinion of several who spoke it was a 
matter of congratulation to Dr Reed, 
the State librarian, that what had been 
accomplished had been done under 
very trying circumstances, and with 
an exceedingly small appropriation, 
coupled with the requirement that the 
work should be accomplished within a 
limited time. Some of the members 
present who had examined the catalog 
at Harrisburg express kind opinions 
on what had been achieved, whilst it 
was patent that much still remains to 
be accomplished, as time and money 
are expended in the matter. Bertha 
S. Wildman, of the Madison public 
library, followed with a paper, How 
to reach outlying villages. The paper 
led to the expression of opinions by 
some present on the work now being 
accomplished in so many directions in 
the promotion and maintenance of vil- 
lage and traveling libraries. 


On Saturday morning Dr Morris 
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Jastrow, librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and president of the 
Pennsylvania library club, presided at 
the session held at 11.30. 

Charlotte Martins, of the Princeton 
university library, spoke on the Intrica- 
cies of binding. This subject appeals 
so practically to all librarians that her 
dealing with the subject of moroccos, 
canvas, cloth, tight backs, loose backs, 
and the many troubles connected with 
sewing, formed the basis for a very in- 
teresting talk, to which the librarians 
present contributed their experiences. 

Prof. Stewart Culin, of the Free mu- 
seum of science and art in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, followed with 
an admirable paper on the Inter-rela- 
tion of libraries and museums. He 
dealt largely with the suggestion of 
having in libraries lists of books which 
would illustrate particular collections 
in various museums, and asked libra- 
rians to provide such lists so that they 
could be placed in the rooms of mu- 
seums. He advocated the lending of 
material from museums to the public 
libraries for exhibition from time to 
time, and the placing near each exhibit 
a descriptive card containing reference 
to the books especially relating to the 
several articles exhibited. 

Dr Reed, the state librarian, was un- 
expectedly detained at Harrisburg by 
state business, and in his place Mr 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Li- 
brary of congress, delivered a most in- 
teresting address on two manuscripts 
recently acquired by the Congressional 
library. They were, first, the letter 
books of Robert Morris, the distin- 
guished statesman and financier, which 
had been regarded as lost for avery long 
time. However,in removing a library, 
the bottom of a book case seemed re- 
markably heavy. It was broken open 
and there lay these desired books. Mr 
Putnam gavea general account of them, 
but stated that they had to be more 
carefully examined before their value 
could be properly estimated. From the 
examination already given it appeared 
that many of the letters of Mr Morris, 
as quoted by Sparks and others, had 
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been only given in part, and it was 
thought that much of his public corre- 
spondence could now be revised, and 
that much valuable additional light 
would be thrown on many matters of 
public and general interest. 

The other was a manuscript detail- 
ing the various orders and dignities 
conferred upon Columbus. It is thought 
that four copies of this had originally 
been made, of which two only were 
thought to be still existing. It will 
require a good deal of examination be- 
fore it can be decided positively that 
this is one of the original four, as it is 
now believed to be. 

The concluding session was held on 
Saturday evening at eight o’clock, and 
T. L. Montgomery, of the Wagner free 
institute of science of Philadelphia, 
presided. The meeting opened with a 
paper by John Ashhurst, of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia, entitled, Taking 
ourselves too seriously. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
taken up in a long discussion on the 
question, Can codperative printed cards 
be made practical for library use? This 
matter was argued at a great length, 
and among the speakers were: Ander- 
son H. Hopkins of the John Crerar li- 
brary, E. C. Richardson of Princeton, 
J. C.M. Hanson of the Library of con- 
gress, Miss Kroeger of Drexel institute, 
T. Franklin Currier of Harvard uni- 
versity, W. I. Fletcher of Amherst, 
Nina Browne, Dr Morris Jastrow, Miss 
Randall, C. A. Cutter, R. R. Bowker, 
Miss James and Herbert Putnam. 

Whilst the belief that the movement 
is at present to a large extent experi- 
mental, there seemed to be little doubt 
among the speakers that a successful 
result can speedily be attained. It was 
felt that the scheme in itself was good, 
and that if the expense could be kept 
within reasonable limits, the use of 
these cards would be of great value 
in large libraries, whether or not they 
could be made use of to any consider- 
able extent in small libraries. 

At the close of the meeting Mr 
Montgomery announced the formation 
of the Keystone State library associa- 
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tion, of which mention is made in an- 
other column, and amidst much ap- 
plause he added that the membership 
of the A. L. A. had passed the 1000 
limit. The session did not close until 
10.30, but everyone felt that a useful 
and good meeting had been held. 

The majority of the members stayed 
at the Grand Atlantic hotel, and an 
amount of pedestrianism up and down 
the broad walk, including some roller 
chairing by many who preferred to 
take in the fresh air with the least 
amount of personal labor, was steadily 
persevered in by the members. It was 
very apparent that Atlantic City is a 
popular place of meeting for the Bi- 
State meetings of the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey library clubs, and it was an 
almost unanimous decision that no bet- 
ter place can be found in which to hold 
the meeting of 1902. 


New Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation 


In order to meet the needs of per- 
sons interested or working in libraries 
in so large a state as Pennsylvania, it 
has long been felt that some other 
arrangement than that now existing 
ought to be tried. There are two lead- 
ing clubs, one known as the Western 
Pennsylvania library club and the other 
as the Pennsylvania library club, but 
neither of these were able to do very 
much more than meet the necessities of 
persons living at Pittsburg, or Philadel- 
phia and their neighborhoods. 
quite true that members from Scranton, 
Wilkes Barre, Reading, and other places, 
made a great effort to attend one or 
more of the meetings, but after all 
they failed to gather together the out- 
lying body of librarians and library as- 
sistants. Correspondence was entered 
into with various persons in different 
parts of the state, and it was finally de- 
cided to hold a conference on the sub- 
ject at the recent bi-state meeting held 
at Atlantic City. A large number of 
Pennsylvanian members gathered to- 
gether, and it was unanimously and 
heartily decided to form a new society 


It is: 
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entitled the Keystone State library as- 
sociation, and it was decided to issue 
the following circular: 


Keystone State library association 


For some time past it has been felt 
that the Pennsylvania library club does 
not meet all the requirements of Penn- 
sylvania, as a state, in the matter of 
bringing together persons interested in 
library work, including the librarians 
and library assistants working in vari- 
ous parts of Pennsylvania. After con- 
siderable correspondence, it was de- 
cided to bring the question before the 
members of the Pennsylvania libraries, 
who were recently gathered together 
at the Bi-State conference held at At- 
lantic City. In the judgment of all 
present it was considered desirable to 
afford facilities for periodical meetings 
of persons interested in libraries in 
Pennsylvania, which would meet the 
requirements of the case more thor- 
oughly than can be done at present by 
the Western Pennsylvania library club 
or the Pennsylvania library club. In 
result, it was decided to form the Key- 
stone State library association, and to 
hold one meeting at least in each year 
at some place to be agreed upon, which 
would be fairly accessible tothe majority 
ofthe members. It is proposed to hold 
this annual meeting in October, and if 
a majority of the members shall assent 
to the suggestion, the first meeting will 
be held at Harrisburg. 

In order to meet the expenses of 
postage and stationery it will be neces- 
sary to have a small annual due, and 
this has been fixed at a sum of 50 cents, 
payable on joining the association, and 
afterwards annually on November 1. 
I am desired by the executive commit- 
tee to bring this matter before you and 
to cordially invite you to become a 
member of the association. I inclose 
a copy of the constitution and shall be 
glad to hear from you with answers to 
the three questions submitted on the 
inclosed private mailing card. The 
executive committee believes that such 
an association, when fully established, 
cannot fail to be of great service in 
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promoting important questions of state 
library legislation and other like mat- 
ters, upon which it is most desirable 
to be able to collect the opinions and 
use the influence of a large number of 
persons interested in our profession. 

In order that we may organize the 
matter and get it satisfactorily launched 
I hope that you will favor me with an 
answer without delay. 

(Signed) JouHn THomson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The society was organized and it was 
decided that the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and the secretary-treasurer, with 
two persons to be nominated by them, 
should be an executive committee, and 
that an annual meeting in October 
should be held at some place to be 
agreed upon by that committee. The 
following officers were appointed: Dr 
George Edward Reed, state librarian, 
Harrisburg, president; Hannah P.James, 
Wilkes Barre, vice-president; John 
Thomson, of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, secretary-treasurer. 

While many details remain still to be 
settled, it is expected that the first 
meeting will be held at Harrisburg in 
the first or second week of October. 
A nominal due of 50 cents per annum 
has been fixed upon. These dues are 
to be payable, 50 cents on joining the 
association and 50 cents hereafter an- 
nually on November I. 


Work of Normal School Libraries 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

In reply to request in March number 
for reports of instruction in library work 
given in normal schools: 

Last December we organized an elec- 
tive class of about 30 in library econ- 
omy. Thecourse includes library hand- 
writing, cataloging, classification by the 
Decimal method, indexing, accession- 
ing, shelf-listing, work at the loan desk, 
bibliography, and discussions of kinds 
of catalogs, other systems of classifica- 
tion than the one in use in the library, 
labor-saving devices, library equipment 
and management, and library coOdpera- 


tion. All these are treated in a brief 
and elementary way, except cataloging. 
The students make most of the cards 
for the library catalog. Their card 
slips are carefully examined, corrected, 
and returned, and the final copies (on 
331 cards) approved before the cards 
are put into the case. 

The class meets one hour a week for 
lecture, and there are frequent confer- 
ence periods. Most of the course is 
actual work in connection with the li- 
brary—largely cataloging. The Library 
school rules are the authority. 

The class is soon to take a trip to the 
city of Poughkeepsie (10 miles) to visit 
the Adriance memorial library, the Vas- 
sar college library, and a book bindery. 

Two courses of one-half year each 
will probably be offered. Students may 
elect one or both. Weare now in the 
first half year. Much interest is shown 
in the work. 

We try to keep our work in touch 
with that of the Library school at Albany 
by subjecting our class to the printed 
examinations set for their junior class. 

We hope to familiarize all students 
in the school with the use of the cata- 
log and the system of classification. 

The aim is to add to the course ulti- 
mately bookbinding, typesetting, and 
presswork. To this end the school is 
already equipped with a full printing 
outfit, including a Gordon press anda 
26-inch Chandler & Price paper cutter, 
the latter a gift from our present senior 
class. 

As to library arrangements: We have 
(in preparation) three separate cata- 
logs—subject (with rather minute refer- 
ences and analyticals), author, and title. 
All three are card catalogs. We use 
for charging and discharging books a 
rapid card system that keeps a double 
permanent record besides the tempo- 
rary signature slip. None but library 
assistants (including the class) have ac- 
cess to the book stacks or magazine rack, 
but any publication may be had ina few 
seconds bysignatureslip. The library’s 
specialties are education and library 
economy. Wy. F. Waite, 

State Normal school, New Paltz, N.Y. 
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N. E. A. Booklet 


The local committee of the N. E. A. 
in Detroit has issued a Detroit N. E. A. 
booklet. 

The cover is of deckle-edged art pa- 
per, and the book contains numerous 
halftonés of views in and about De- 
troit, together with considerable his- 
toric and descriptive matter relating to 
the points of interest. It also contains 
the usual information concerning rail- 
road rates, side trips, hotel and board- 
ing house accommodations, etc. 

Anyone desiring it may receive a 
copy on request by addressing 

O. G. FREDERICK, 
Chairman Local executive committee. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Library Department N. E. A. 
Program 


(Sessions in Central M. E. church chapel) 


Robert C. Metcalf, Boston, Mass. ... President 
Jerome H. Raymond, Morgantown, W. Va. 

SEO OECTA ER ore Vice-President 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, Ill....Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY II 


1 President’s address—R. G. Metcalf, super- 
visor of schools, Boston, Mass. 

2 The library movement and what it means— 
James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
university, New York city. 

3 The library and the school in the south— 
. F. Boyd, president State teachers asso- 

ciation, Mississippi. 

Address by representative of the American 

Library Association. 


> 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12 


1 How shall children be led to love good 
books—Isabel Lawrence, training teacher, 
State normal school, St Cloud, Minn. 

2 The place of the library in education— Mel- 
vil Dewey, director New York state library. 

3 The library and school as codrdinate forces 
in education—Livingstone McCartney, su- 
— of public schools, Hopkins- 
ville, K 

F.M. reaen of the St Louis public library, 
will represent the Library department on 
the general program at one of the evening 
sessions. 


Librarians will be cordially welcome 
at all these meetings, and the members 
of the A. L. A. are specially urged to 
be present. 
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Animal Day in Peru (Ind.) Library 


This library has had a number of 
successful ‘‘days,”’ but the animal day 
seems unique, and quite worthy of hav- 
ing its history recorded. A circus hav- 
ing been advertised to appear in the 
town, Miss Shirk, the librarian, took ad- 
vantage of the usual excitement to at- 
tract attention to the library, and an- 
nounced that all the animal material in 
the library would be at their disposal. 
The result was most successful in every 
respect. The fact that the home of the 
Wallace menagerie is at Peru lent in- 
terest to the effort. 

Miss Shirk writes of the day as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday was the most gratifying day we 
have ever had in our work. The library was 
decorated with pictures of Landseer, Bonheur, 
and other masters, loaned for the occasion. 
Michigan City loaned us an Antoine Bayre 
(sculptor) poster and we made a Rosa Bonheur. 
Children furnished their drawings of animal 
pictures and Wallace’s menagerie pictures 
adorned the vestibule. Everything in sight re- 
lated to animals. The books were on the chil- 
dren’s shelves, and when they arrived they 
simply grabbed the animal books and hung on 
to them until we could charge them. They 
went out with a rush, and I never saw sucha 
lot of excited children. We gave out several 
hundred guarantee cards, but before we turned 
around they came running back with them 
signed and wanting “a animal book.” We had 
prepared a large number of magazines contain- 
ing material upon this subject, with manilla 
covers as you suggested. These all went, and 
we gave out more books (doubled any record) 
and made more new cards than ever we did in 
the history of the institution. 

We had two live baby lions and a monkey 
from Wallace farm on exhibition-—the “tots” 
were so delighted it made us feel repaid. The 
talks planned on the art side andon natural his- 
tory side could not be given for the jam. Next 
year Mr Wallace has promised a dozen small 
cages, and we expect to make animal day an 
annual feature just before show day, but will 
take two days, one for the exhibit and one for 
talks and books. 


Librarians will find delightful mate- 
rial for the children’s room in the home 
and school classics issued by D. C. 
Heath & Co. The series is published 
both in paper and in cloth, and are 
issued at monthly intervals, and at very 
low prices. 
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First Library Institute in Western 
Massachusetts 


Held at Sunderland, April 9, under the auspices 
of the Western Massachusetts Library club 


The first of a series of library confer- 
ences or institutes, under the auspices 
of the W. M.L.C., was held at Sunder- 
land April g. This beautiful town was 
made a center to which representatives 
from seven surrounding towns were in- 
vited, but owing to very inclement 
weather not all were represented. To 
the credit of Leverett it should be said 
that the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, a lady, drove in the rain through 
five miles of mud a foot thick, to be 
present during half of the session. 

W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst college 
library, presided, and said, by way of 
introduction, that the Massachusetts 
club was organized in 1890 with fear 
and trembling as to the feasibility of 
such an organization in so small a state; 
the W. M.L.C., smaller still, was started 
in much the same spirit, and now peo- 
ple from avery small group of towns 
had come together in as large numbers 
as at the starting of either of the other 
clubs, this time not to organize, but to 
compare notes and get mutual help. 
He then talked in an informal way on 
The relation of the library to the com- 
munity, saying in part: What should 
the library furnish? Recreative read- 
ing, fiction, and light essays; books 
relative to local industries; books which 
advance citizenship, political science, 
history, biography, and, books which 
promote general culture. However, 
when it comes to the practical use of 
these books we are confronted with the 
fact that they stand on the shelf wait- 
ing to be used. It is a case of Charles 
Lamb’s roast pig going around begging 
to be eaten. The reasons for this lack 
of use of books are twofold: distance, 
a physical difficulty, and indifference, 
which may be called a moral difficulty. 
In Sunderland the difficulty of distance 
has in a measure been overcome by 
bringing all the pupils to the center to 
school. Not only is it true that peo- 
ple never come to the library, but those 
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who formerly came withhold their pa- 
tronage, assigning as their reasons a 
large fine they have incurred, not find- 
ing what they want, lack of proper 
treatment from the librarian, printed 
rules. Some of the ways in which 
these difficulties may be overcome are 
by the establishment of children’s 
rooms, giving free access to shelves, 
and always meeting people in a sympa- 
thetic manner. In such meetings as 
these we gather warmth by friction and 
get and give help. 

Dorcas Tracy of Forbes library, 
Northampton, told how the library may 
reach outlying districts, by describing 
what the Forbes library is doing at Bay 
State, the ‘‘bloody fifth ward of North- 
ampton.” Once a week two assistants 
and the janitor take a basket of books 
to one of the mill offices (the counter 
of a general country store served at 
first), and in a little over an hour give 
out an average of 74 books to men, 
women, and children who could not 
have been persuaded to go to the Cen- 
tral library, but are glad to come here. 

After a short discussion the meeting 
adjourned, and an opportunity was 
given to visit the very substantial new 
library which is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Supper was served in the church par 
lors, and the session resumed at seven 
o'clock, in a cozy parlor of the church, 
with a larger attendance than at the 
afternoon session. G.H. Danforth, su- 
perintendent of schools in Greenfield, 
was the first speaker, on The relation 
between the school and the library. 
He said in part: The management of a 
library means everything—criticism has 
been free on both sides—we must re- 
member that the keynote in any calling 
is service. Weshould measure success 
by a high standard. School does some- 
thing for pupils when they go out bet- 
ter men and women, even if they are 
not well versed in the three “R’s.” 
Books make them better. A large part 
of the duty of the school is to cultivate 
a love of reading. We read for three 
reasons: to learn the art, to get infor- 
mation, and to get inspiration; this be- 
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ing true we should put only the best 
into the hands of the children. The 
problem of the school and the library 
is how to get them together. Do the 
teacher and the librarian coéperate? 
Do they agree in codperation? Who 
should take the initiative? Possibly 
these suggestions may help. Put a 
teacher on the board of trustees, make 
lists of books on subjects in which the 
children are interested, put together 
groups of books on subjects which the 
children are studying, always be famil- 
iar with the work in each grade so that 
you may adapt the reading to the child, 
get hold of the children early in life in 
order to establish the reading habit. 
Miss M. A. Tarbell, president of the 
Bay Path library club, spoke last on 
the Scope of the library. She said in 
part: The work of the librarian is to 
bring out all the means of culture the 
library possesses. She reaches out to 
bestow benefits, but cannot do it single- 
handed; she must enlist more of the 
activities of the community, interest 
people in the subject of libraries, and 
obtain their codperation. The prov- 
ince of the library is that of gathering 
and distributing. Get books and get 
them read. Get the best books and 
get them read. The library is a reser- 
voir which needs to be let on. The 
librarian should be possessed with a 
love of books and a love of people. 
To be effective she should know the 
contents of books, read fiction, keep 
up with the advance of modern thought, 
keep informed on the events of the day, 
on publisher’s lists of new books, on 
professional journals, read the maga- 
zines, and, like the teacher, be a leader 
in intellectual thought. Nor should 
the library educate by books alone, but 
by pictures as well; anything will serve, 
from halftones pasted on manilla paper 
and Perry pictures, to the finest photo- 
graphs. Education by means of lec- 
tures may be carried on with the library 
as the prime mover. 
be the center of culture in its highest, 
truest sense. Ipa F. FARRAR, Sec’y. 


Another institute will be held at 
Williamsburg, May 31. 


Let the library- 
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A Visit to Indiana Libraries 


The generosity of Mr Carnegie in 
distributing his gifts for library build- 
ings over Northern Indiana has greatly 
stimulated the interest in libraries in 
that section of the country. It was the 
privilege of the writer to visit a number 
of the cities so kindly rememberyed, and 
to find everywhere an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the situation, and an 
awakened interest in the mission of 
the public library. 

Library matters for the most part 
have been slowly working out their 
own solution in Indiana, owing to the 
lack of librarians trained in the latter- 
day methods, and the fact that the li- 
braries are largely governed by school 
boards and others too busy with what 
they consider larger interests to give 
any considerable amount of attention 
to the development of library matters. 
This is largely the case throughout the 
state, but in many instances there are 
very gratifying exceptions. 

Anderson, Ind., has been one of the 
foremost of the gas towns which have 
doubled several times their population 
in the last 10 years. A public library 
has been in existence there for a num- 
ber of years, but the financial support 
has not been sufficient to insure it any 
considerable growth in administration 
and influence. The library was reclas- 
sified and cataloged by Miss Fatout, of 
the New York library school, and mod- 
ern methods introduced. The library 
is in limited quarters, however, and has 
not yet advanced to the free access of 
the public to the shelves, and owing to 
the limited quarters occupied has made 
no special provision for the children. 
Miss Chipman, the librarian in charge, 
has a most pleasing personality, a con- 
scientious regard for the work she has 
in hand, and a desire to get the best re- 
sults possible from the material at hand. 
Anderson has no immediate prospect 
of a new building, and in the many ef- 
forts made to forward the material in- 
terests of the city, the library seems to 
have received but small attention at the 
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hands of those able to push forward its 
interests. 

Elwood, another of the natural gas 
towns some 15 miles distant, by the 
location of many manufacturing inter- 
ests has brought together a population 
of many thousands. A beautiful library 
room is set aside in the new city hall, 
but it is sadly in need of equipment of 
both books and appliances. This li- 
brary is administered by a board of 
15. The visitor by invitation appeared 
before this board and spoke of what 
seemed to be the needs of the library, 
and pointed out different directions 
in which a library might extend its 
influence and usefulness. There was a 
strong disposition on the part of the 
board, expressed at the end of the talk, 
to take immediate and effective steps 
to place the library on a better basis 
and extend its work in every direction. 

The next city visited was Hartford. 
This is a beautiful, growing city, with 
good streets and good public buildings, 
and though situated in the midst of a 
beautiful farming country, owing to the 
gas and oil wells it is fast filling up with 
a manufacturing population. Thereare 
several glass factories operated almost 
entirely by Belgians, who form a very 
desirable part of the community. The 
library here is in the handsof the school 
authorities entirely, being situated in 
the high school building. It is in the 
charge of the teachers of the high 
school, although its privileges are open 
to anyone who chooses to take advan- 
tage of them. As is usually the case, 
however, in such instances, little use is 
made of the library by those not con- 
nected with the school. ° 

The next town visited was Muncie, a 
town of some 25,000 people. This city 
has had a library for many years, but 
has not been very liberal in making 
provision for its growth and support. 
However, the importance of the insti- 


tution is very deeply impressed on the | 


present board and many people in the 
town, and a better day is certainly not 
tar off. The city has received a gift of 
$50,000 from Mr Carnegie, and a wide- 
spread interest in the functions of the 
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library, its growth and influence, is mani- 
fested among the people. The visitor 
had a meeting with the library board, 
who were most enthusiastic in asking 
questions about up-to-date methods, 
the best books and modern appliances. 
In the evening, by invitation, the sub- 
ject of the public library and its mis- 
sion was discussed before the Commer- 
cial club of the city. This club is made 
up of the leading business men of the 
place, and judging by the interest ex- 
pressed, and the questions and speeches 
during the meeting, a new day for this 
library is not far off. 

The next visit was made at the 
Marion public library. ‘This was one 
of the most active and advanced libra- 
ries seen on the trip. The library is in 
charge of Mrs Ida Gruell, who has had 
a term at the Wisconsin summer library 
school, the effect of which was plainly 
seen in the management of the library. 
For two years this library has had free 
access tothe shelves,and the circulation 
of books in that time has increased 
from 13,000 in 1898 to 50,6c0 in Igoo. 
The character of the books distributed 
has increased in the same ratio. The 
circulation of books other than fiction 
has increased in that time 50 per cent. 
The loss of books from the shelves last 
year was only four, estimated cost of 
which did not exceed $3.75. During 
the visit to the library, which is admin- 
istered by the librarian and one assist- 
ant, there was a steady stream of book 
takers, and what was a remarkable fact 
in the matter, the majority of them were 
young men, apparently clerks and 
young business men in the city. The 
library is in rather crowded quarters, 
with no special provision, beyond sepa- 
rate shelves, for the children, who form 
a large share of their patronage. Marion 
has also a $50,000 gift, and plans fora 
new library building have already been 
let . 

The visit to the Wabash public li- 
brary was made on an afternoon when 
the librarian was not present. This li- 
brary is situated on the upper floor of 
the high school building, and access 
was obtained through the courtesy of 
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one of the teachers. It was not easy to 
form any estimate of the extent of its 
work with the data at hand. Wabash 
has also received a Carnegie gift and 
the library will likely see better days 
when housed in a building of its own. 

The next library visited was at Peru. 
Here was found one of the best libraries 
visited, considering the small quarters 
and limited means on which it is ad- 
ministered. The library was organized 
at the start five years ago by Miss Gale 
of Armour institute. The librarian, 
Miss Shirk, is an enthusiast in her 
work, and by sheer force of her own 
efforts has created a most enthusiastic 
appreciation of the library throughout 
the city. The board is largely in sym- 
pathy with her efforts, and the public 
school teachers are her ardent cowork- 
ers in many of the plans which she in- 
augurates for spreading the influence 
of the library. The collection of pic- 
ture bulletins here would be a credit to 
many of the larger and more preten- 
tious institutions. All sorts of subjects 
and days are beautifully illustrated by 
bulletins, most of which are made by 
friends outside of the library. The li- 
brary here is on the main street in the 
business portion of the town, and it 
was a common sight to see workmen, 
business-men, children, and women 
lined up outside of the windows look- 
ing at the attractive and tasteful bulle- 
tins, much after the fashion outside the 
windows of a large dry goods store in 
the city. Peru will have a Carnegie li- 
brary, and her example in quietly se- 
lecting a site entirely on its merits, and 
without fearing or favoring any special 
locality, but keeping in mind the best 
thing to be done for the library, might 
well be followed by other communities. 

The last visit of the trip was made to 
Fort Wayne. This is one of the large 
libraries of the state, and it was thor- 
oughly organized in its foundation by 
Miss Warren, of the Armour institute 
library school, and has had a prosper- 
ous and effective career. Miss Col- 
erick, the very pleasant librarian in 
charge, has a high ideal of the mission 
of her work and institution, and has the 
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active codperation of her board in for- 
warding the plans for the best work of 
the library. Fort Wayne has also a 
Carnegie gift of $75,coo. With thisa 
building will be erected on the site of 
the present [ibrary, which will be a very 
advantageous situation both financially 
and locally. 

It was the intention of the writer to 
visit other libraries in that part of the 
state, but time prevented, and the visit 
is waiting for another time. Altogether 
the prospect is encouraging, for where 
matters were not in the best of shape, 
there was a disposition on the part of 
those in charge to arise to the occasion, 
The appointment of Miss Hoagland as 
library organizer for the Indiana library 
commission, is another step forward in 
its progress, and in the words of one 
librarian, when the A. L. A. does make 
up its mind to come to Winona for its 
meeting, we will have creditable libra- 
ries to show them. 
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Nebraska— The university has received 
a gift of 2000v. from the late Simon 
Kerl, of Oakland, Neb. Mr Kerl was 
an author and publisher of educational 
books of considerable vogue some 30 
or 40 years ago, and his library is a 
particularly valuable collection along 
the lines of history, literature and edu- 
cation. The only condition attached 
to the gift was that the books should 
never be loaned outside of the library 
rooms, 


Ohio—There is offered at the Ohio 
State university a course in journalism, 
which includes as part of its work the 
sending out of weekly news letters to 
about 30 newspapers in the state. One 
of the members of the extension com- 
mittee of the Ohio library associa- 
tion is a member of the Ohio State 
university library staff, and it occurred 
to her that the extension committee 
might make use of this class in pre- 
senting the work of the co:nmittee to 
the people of the state. The professor 
in charge has been very kind, and is 
glad to present to his classes material 
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which the committee furnishes, feeling 
that it will be of help both to his stu- 
dents and to the readers of the papers. 
Accordingly it has been arranged that 
these news letters shall very frequently 
treat of the library movement. 

The committee have mapped out a 
plan which presents the subject quite 
in-detail. There is to be a history of 
the O. L. A., a statement of what has 
been done for libraries in this and other 
states, suggestions as to how to arouse 
interest in a community, statements as 
to what a public library will do for the 
town and for the public schools, ac- 
counts of what laws have been passed 
in regard to taxation and support of 
public libraries. In fact, it will be the 
endeavor to cover the whole library 
field in these letters. The committee 
are using for this work the A. L. A.and 
O.L. A. Hand-books, the Library jour- 
nal, Pusitic LIBRARIES, and such other 
magazines and books as handle these 
subjects. In this way it is hoped to 
keep this subject before the people for 
the rest of the school year, and much 
is expected of this plan. 


Ohio—Ohio Wesleyan university li- 
brary has had an unusually prosper- 
ous year. The circulation has almost 
trebled and the departments are slowly 
but surely building up. Two lectures 
have been delivered during the year, 
one by Linda Duval, assistant libra- 
rian, on the Use of reference books, 
and the other by W. H. Brett, of the 
Cleveland public library, onthe Modern 
library. It is hoped that next year some 
special departments will be opened and 
many improvements made. 


Yale—A required part of the winter 
term’s work for the freshman class was 
a course of lectures in the use of libra- 
ries, given by Andrew Keogh, reference 
librarian. The lectures were supple- 
mented by demonstrations with the 
catalog, etc. The class was divided into 
24 groups, and thus a personal element 
was possible with a small class. 

An informal course in bibliography 
will be given to the graduate students 
in English during the spring session. 
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Library Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Summer school 


A summer school in library science 
will be held at Chautauqua, July 11- 
August 16,1901. The course is designed 
for librarians of smaller libraries, and 
library assistants who cannot leave 
their work for the extended course of- 
fered in regular library schools, but 
who can get leave of absence for a five- 
weeks’ course, which will help them to 
gain a broader conception of their work 
and an understanding of modern meth- 
ods. Therefore, only those candidates 
will be admitted who are already en- 
gaged in library work, or are under 
definite appointment to a library posi- 
tion. 

Entrance examinations will not be re- 
quired, but candidates are expected to 
have had a high school course, or its 
equivalent, as the minimum basis of 
general education. 

Lectures will be given by Melvil 
Dewey, Mrs S.C. Fairchild, H. L. El- 
mendorf, and others. Miss Foote, of 
the New York public library, will be in- 
structor in charge. Mr Dewey will be 
general director and Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine will be resident director. 

Text-books will include the Abridged 
decimal classification, Cutter’s Alpha- 
betic order table, Cutter’s Rules for a 
dictionary catalog, Simplified library 
school rules, A. L. A. List of subject 
headings, and others. 

The tuition fee will be $15 for the 
course, to which must be added the 
regular gate fee of $5 charged everyone 
at Chautauqua, to cover the cost of an 
elaborate program of lectures, concerts, 
entertainments, etc. This will include 
regular class trips to Jamestown by 
boat. The cost of necessary supplies 
for text-books, note-books, catalog 
cards, and various technical fittings to 
be retained as personal property, will 
probably be covered by $10. 

Applications for admission to the 
school must be made in advance to 
Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Prendergast free 
library, Jamestown, N. Y, 
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Drexel 


The meeting at Atlantic City of the. 


New Jersey library association, and 
the Pennsylvania library club, was the 
chief event in the annals of the school 
for the month of March. The Drexel 
library school was unusually well repre- 
sented this time, three members of the 
library staff, 14 members of the present 
class, besides 14 former graduates of 
the school, being in attendance upon 
the meetings. 

The class has enjoyed several spe- 
cial lectures recently given by visitors 
to the school. Miss Fornance, of the 
class of '93, gave a most practical and 
interesting talk on her experiences in 
organizing small libraries. Mr Cutter 
explained quite fully the plan and use 
of his Expansive classification, and John 
A.Clark of Boston gave delightful per- 
sonal reminiscences of Emerson, Low- 
ell, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. 
For the past few weeks Dr MacAlister 
has been giving the class his valuable 
course on the history of books and 
printing. 

Illinois 


Sixteen seniors began their annual 
visit to Chicago libraries on April 1, 
making their headquarters at the Audi- 
torium annex. In the afternoon they 
were given the freedom of the Chicago 
public library where the heads of depart- 
ments explained their special work, and 
Mr Hild, the librarian, showed some of 
the library treasures, among them an 
autographic volume from Queen Vic- 
toria, sent after the Chicago fire to help 
to start the public library. 

Later a visit was made to A. C. Mc- 
Clurg &Co. In the evening, at the Vic- 
toria hotel, the Illinois State library 
school association tendered a banquet 
to the visitors, under the happy direc- 
tion of the president, Evva L. Moore. 

On Tuesday the class visited the 
Newberry library, being specially in- 
terested in the museum of early print- 
ing and binding, and in the bindery. 
Then the class devoted the rest of the 
day to the work of the Chicago insti- 
tute and to the allied interests of its 
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librarian, Miss Warren. Miss Warren 
spoke upon the history and present con- 
ditions of home libraries, jail libraries, 
and school libraries in Chicago. Later, 
Mr Moss, a busy lawyer, who has taken 
charge of the library work in the jail, 
arrived and spoke most earnestly of 
this work and of similar opportunities 
in any community. Refreshments were 
served in the Domestic science depart- 
ment. 

Wednesday morning was spent at the 
John Crerar library. Here Mr Andrews, 
the librarian, gave a scholarly lecture 
on Printed catalog cards, specially pre- 
pared for this occasion. Mr Andrews 
is considered first authority on this sub- 
ject in the United States and abroad. 
His lecture was illustrated with sam- 
ples forming an historic exhibit. In 
addition he explained the sketch plans 
of the new library which the library 
expects to erect on the Lake front 
within the next five years. 

A short visit was paid to the Art in- 
stitute. Then the party went to Hull 
house for a lecture on Bookbinding 
by Ellen G. Starr, pupil of Wm. Cob- 
den-Sanderson. Miss Starr’s lecture in 
her workshop was most inspiring. Her 
exhibit included many examples of fine 
printing as well as of bindings, and she 
had prepared a great surprise by bor- 
rowing for the class a copy of the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer. After visiting the pub- 
lic parts of the settlement, the class 
took supper in the Coffee house. 

On Thursday the morning was spent 
at Scoville institute, Oak Park, to see an 
ideal small library Here Miss Moore, 
the librarian, and Miss Lyman, the chil- 
dren’s librarian,spoke very fully of their 
work with children. 

On returning to the city the party 
took lunch at Lewis institute as the 
guests of the library training class 
there. The next stop was made at the 
Library Bureau and the office of the 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, where the editor ex- 
plained how the magazine was made 
from the time the copy was received 
till the number was mailed. 

On Friday morning a lecture was de- 
livered by W. Irving Way on Modern 
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private printing presses in his studio in 
the Fine Arts building. For two hours 
the class listened with delight to Mr 
Way’s description of these presses, his 
reminiscences of the printers, beginning 
and ending with William Morris, and to 
the anecdotes and letters which he in- 
troduced to give a more personal inter- 
est to the subject. Mr Way’s choice 
collection of books, many of them pre- 
sentation copies, all of them containing 
autograph letters from authors, or pub- 
lishers, or printers, and some of them 
illuminated by Mrs Way, was passed 
freely among the students. 

The afternoon was spent at the 
Evanston public library and the North- 
western university library. 

On Saturday morning Mrs Dixson, 
librarian of the University of Chicago, 
lectured on departmental libraries, and 
later detailed her assistants to explain 
their work. Inthe afternoon two hours 
were spent at the Field Columbian mu- 
seum. As a fitting close to the trip, 
the class visited Armour institute of 
technology, the original home of the 
school, where Mr Strohm gave a most 
cordial reception. 

For economy in note-taking and re- 
porting the class was divided into com- 
mittees on special subjects, such as 
scope and founding, building, govern- 
ment and service, order and accession, 
cataloging, classification, and shelf ar- 
rangement, building, loan systems, and 
reference work. 

Students were warned against letting 
their attention to detail obscure their 
general view. Former reports were 
studied beforehand and these were re- 
vised by the committees and duplicated 
for members of the party. This left 
the class hours free for general dis- 
cussion and for oral reports on special 
features only. 

KATHARINE L. SHARP, 
Director of Library school. 
(Condensed from The IIlini.) 
Pratt 

An exhibition illustrative of the his- 
tory of book-making has been opened 
in the exhibition room of the library, 
to continue until May 11. Bindings, 
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mss., incunabula, etc., have been very 
generously lent for this exhibit, which’ 
we hope will be of value to all who are 
interested in the evolution of book- 
making. The photograph collection 
proved of considerable assistance in 
supplementing the loan-exhibit. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 13, the 
library had the pleasure of a visit from 
the director and students of the New 
York State library school. 

On April 18 W. R. Eastman gave 
the final lecture of his course on library 
buildings in the Assembly hall of Pratt 
institute, before the library school and 
invited guests, accompanying the lec- 
ture with lantern-views. 

Amherst 

A summer school of library economy 
will be conducted by W.I. Fletcher, li- 
brarian of Amherst college, under the 
auspices of the Amherst college sum- 
mer school course, beginning July 15 
and continuing till August 16. 

Instruction will be given daily in the 
form of lectures by Mr Fletcher, and 
classes will meet daily for practice in 
various forms of library work. 

The fee for the course is $15; books 
and material cost about $2.50. 

Further information may be had on 
application to W. I. Fletcher, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Iowa 

The Iowa State library commission 
announces a Summer school for library 
training conducted as a department of 
the State university at Iowa City. 

The term will be six weeks in length, 
from June 17 to July 27, Igor. 

Esther Crawford, head cataloger of 
the Dayton (Ohio) public library, and 
chief instructor in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
school last year, will be the chief in- 
structor, assisted by a skilled reviser. 

Lectures will be given throughout 
the course by well-known librarians, 
members of the university faculty, and 
library commissioners 

Circulars giving course of study and 
additional information may be obtained 
by addressing the director, Alice S. 
Tyler, secretary State library commis- 
sion, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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New Library Building of New Brit- 
ain (Conn.) Institute. 


The great achievement in library 
work, and the phenomenal growth in 
this movement in all parts of the coun- 
try, is a matter of interest, not only to 
the librarian, but to the general public, 
and the interest of library growth is 
something inspiring and encouraging 
to the present generation to still higher 
and greater efforts in this line. From 
a few enthusiastic bookworms of the 
olden times, who jealously guarded the 


same standards or accomplished a given 
result by the same method. At this 
time the American Library Association 
was formed for the purpose of gather- 
ing models and suggestions of new 
devices, and to recommend the best 
method for administration, which from 
their experience they found necessary 
and peculiarly adapted to library work. 
In this way the essential appliances 
now used by libraries in America, and 
made almost exclusively by Library 
Bureau, were evolved. 

One library which can well lay claim 














Library building of New Britain (Conn.) institute. 


few copies they were able to own, the 
free public library of our own times, 
with its wealth of books and most costly 
and beautiful buildings in which to 
house them, thrown open to the public 
of all ages and classes, is perhaps the 
most wonderful, educational achieve- 
ment of modern times, the various in- 
dividual libraries of our towns and cities 
being component parts of the whole 
great system. 

Up to 1876 few libraries used the 


to being one of the representative parts 
is the Institute library of New Britain, 
Conn. It is said that in the early days 
before the Revolutionary war, when 
books were expensive and hard to ob- 
tain, four brothers living in this town 
sent to England and purchased Henry’s 
Commentaries in six volumes. These 
books were passed around in the fami- 
lies of the four brothers and in the 
families of their friends, and later more 
volumes were purchased as the demand 
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for reading increased. From this little 
traveling library of six volumes as a 
nucleus started one of the finest libra- 
ries in the United States. 

One of the pleasant features in this 
connection, especially to antiquarians, 
is that there may still be found in the 
libraries and households of the descend- 
ants of some of the older families copies 
of these old books still in the original 
bindings of leather, neatly fitted and 
carefully fastened with the flaxenthread 
of those early days. 

Dating from a year somewhat pre- 
ceding the revolutionary war, New Brit- 
ain (Conn.) traces, through years of 
brave effort in the face of financial em- 
barrassment, the growth of the library 
movement. Previous to 179! an asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a pub- 
lic library. 

Soon after the incorporation of New 
Britain as a town a demand for a pub- 
lic library culminated in the forming 
and finally the incorporating of the 
New Britain institute. 

In 1872 the institute received a legacy 
of $10,000, which was held in trust and 
the income appropriated for the use of 
the library. This income, with an an- 
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nual appropriation of $500 from the 
town, and the amount received from 
membership fees and library tickets, 
paid the expenses and warranted asmall 
addition each year to the library. 

In 1886 new quarters especially fitted 
were opened in a business block, and at 
this time the reading-room was made 
free to the public. The following year, 
by theterms of the will of C. B. Erwin, 
the institute was bequeathed the sum of 
$164,000, which became available in 
1892. At the annual meeting of the in- 
stitute in 1892 it was voted to set apart 
from the income of this fund at least 
$2500 as a building fund. Through con- 
servative management this sum was 
considerably augmented, so that at the 
close of 1897 the amount enabled the 
committee to purchase a suitable build- 
ing site Ground was broken the fol- 
lowing spring, and in due time the doors 
of the new building were thrown open 
to the public. 

It was with a full appreciation of 
their successes and failures which the 
institution has undergone that the res- 
idents gladly assembled atthe dedica- 
torial exercises of their new library, 
Jan. I9, I901, in appreciation of the 
gift of one of its leading citizens, 
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through whose generosity it has come 
into possession of an_ edifice which 
should meet their wants for many years 
to come. 

This building was designed by Davis, 
Brooks & Crosby, architects of New 
Britain, Conn., and is of a classic de- 
sign, indicative in all of its lines of the 
purposes which it is to serve, being an 
ornament to the city as well as a build- 
ing adapted and arranged for the work 
which is to be carried on within its 
walls. It is constructed of buff color 
brick with cut granite base and under- 
pinning. Granite steps lead to the 
main entrance, showing two magnificent 
bronze candelabras placed on the abut- 
ments on either side. The general fin- 
ish of the interior is of polished oak of 
a high grade of workmanship, and in 
good taste. The basement is utilized 
for various purposes, while on the first 
floor is located the main reading-room, 
general reference room, the patent ref- 


erence room, children’s room, librarian’s 
room, cataloging and delivery rooms, 
The main staircase, leading up to the 
second floor, takes one to the assembly 
hall, director’s room, art, and historical 
rooms. All of these rooms are finished 
and fitted with modern furniture of the 
latest designs, and such needed appli- 
ances and equipments as experience 
has proven to be valuable for library 
work. The fact that the Library Bureau 
made this furniture is easily seen ata 
glance by its style, finish, and perfect 
adaptation to the requirements. The 
stacks are in a separate fireproof de- 
partment 35x42 feet, containing three 
tiers of Library Bureau steel stacks 
with a capacity of 75,000v., allowing for 
a future story and final disposition of 
100,000v. 

Provisions made for lighting this 
stackroom are especially good, light 
being thrown into any part of the room 
through a large skylight, thus lighting 
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the different tiers through various glass 
floors, and making the stack adaptable 
for public access to the shelves. The 
work in this room is a fair representa- 
tion of first-class work* throughout, 
which is done by the Library Bureau in 
the erection of stacks. 

The stairs, floor construction, and the 
uprights necessary to carry the load 
and all details are accurate and com- 
plete, and adapted for strength as well 
as efficiency to whatever work may be 
required, or whatever changes time may 
necessitate in the way of rearrange- 
ments or modifications to suit the con- 
ditions. 

The people of New Britain and Con- 
necticut have just reason to be proud 
of the work which has been accom- 
plished in furnishing the citizens with 
this beautiful and complete institution. 

The library is a credit to the build- 
ing committee, to the architects, and 
to each of the contractors. In its clas- 
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sical exterior appearance, and in its 
interior arrangement, the building is 
essentially a library. 

Erected at a total cost of $104,000, it 
is a fitting monument to Mr Erwin and 
to those who, through years of discour- 
agement, encouraged the library, seeing 
in its ultimate success a popular educa- 
tion for the people of New Britain. 


The massive palaces of the Czsars 
long ago have crumbled and fallen; 
splendid specimens of sculpture have 
been mutilated; immense yet beauti- 
fully chiseled marbles have been rent 
asunder and thrown into the lime kiln. 
But while:solid stone has vanished ut- 
terly, such fragile things as manuscripts 
have survived. How can we account 
for this, except that savage soldiery and 
untutored Goth unconsciously recog- 
nized their intrinsic value, and paid lit- 
erature an homage they denied to art! 



































News from 


News from the Field 
East 


A. Dell Carpenter has resigned as 
librarian of Willimantic (Conn.) public 
library. 


The New Britain (Conn.) institute 
library has been made free to all the 
people of the town. 


Louis N. Wilson of Clark university 
has refused an offer to become librarian 
of Leland Stanford university, accord- 
ing to the Worcester ( Mass.) Post. 


F. H. Hedge, for 20 years librarian of 
the Lawrence ( Mass.) public library, 
tendered his resignation to the board 
in March. The trustees have deferred 
action. 


Alice T. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Hart- 
ford public library. She has been on 
the library staff since its organization 
in 1892, has taken summer courses at 
Amherst and Albany, and has been cat- 
aloger since 1896. 


The Vermont free public library com- 
mittee is sending to librarians of town 
and city public libraries throughout the 
state a list of recent books which libra- 
rians are recommended to purchase. 
The list has been very carefully pre- 
pared, and contains the names, prices, 
and publishers of 230 books. 


Frank Bates has been appointed state 
librarian of Rhode Island. Mr Bates 
is a graduate of Cornell university. 
Later he took a post graduate course 
at Columbia, where he secured his de- 
greeof Ph.D. Forseveral years he has 
been professor of history and political 
economy at Alfred college, Allegheny 
county, New York. 


Librarian Wellman in his last report 
states that the Brookline ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library has instituted the practice 
of entering all works of fiction which, 
though of present interest, are of doubt- 
ful permanent value, in a temporary 
accession catalog in probation. They 
thus must prove their fitness, after a 
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year or more of trial, before being ad- 
mitted to a permanent place in the li- 
brary. 

Central Atlantic 


Mrs Flower-Taylor, daughter of the 
late Gov. Flower of New York, has 
offered $60,000 to Watertown, N. Y., for 
a public library as a memorial to her 
father. 


The public library presented to New- 
ark, N. Y., by Henry C. Rew, of Chi- 
cago, was dedicated to public service 
with formal and appropriate ceremonies 
April 8. 


Helen Gracie, of the New York State 
library school, ’98-1900, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the order de- 
partment of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Free 
public library of Newark, N. J., has re- 
signed, to accept the position of libra- 
rian of Brooklyn. His Newark salary 
was $4200. In Brooklyn it will be $5500 
the first year and $6000 a year there- 
after. 


The Librarian of congress has issued 
a series of circulars to the libraries in- 
terested in the proposed Codperative 
work to be undertaken by the Library 
of congress. The circulars ask for sta- 
tistics regarding particularly catalogs 
and accessions, and as far as possible, 
samples of the cards in use. The cir- 
culars have been sent to all the libra- 
ries on the exchange list of the Library 
of congress, and in addition will be 
sent to any library interested in the 
new plan of coédperative cataloging pro- 
posed by the Library of congress. 


Central 
Racine, Wis., citizens have pledged 
$10,000 toward a public library for that 
city. 
The Evanston (Ill.) public library 


has issued a very good reading list on 
birds. 


Mrs A. A. Keenan has given to the 
public library of Milwaukee $10,000 as 
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a memorial to her husband, Matthew 
Keenan. 


Ex-Gov. Drake of Iowa has offered 
$25,000 to Centerville, lowa, for a pub- 
lic library, on condition that the city 
permanently and properly care for it. 


The Michigan City (Ind.) public li- 
brary has received a gift of $500 from 
J. H. Barker, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the librarian for putting the 
old books in shape, binding periodicals, 
and other necessary things unprovided 
for. 


A comparison of the circulation in 
the Peru (Ind.) public library for March, 
1900, and March, 1901, shows the fol- 
lowing increase: F, 953-901; jF, 325- 
558; B, 23-53; Relig., 6-3; Soc., 11-83; 
Nat. Sc., 5-27; U. Arts, 8-46; F. Arts, 
18-48; Lit., 19-85; Hist., 36-132; Trav., 
0-82. 

The Owatonna (Minn.) public libra- 
ry’s first annual report shows the li- 
brary firmly established. Thelibrary has 
5761 books, and 25,104Vv. circulated last 
year. A children’s room was equipped 
by friends of the library, and a chil- 
dren’s assistant employed by the board. 
The plans for the future of the library 
are limited by lack of funds. 


The Wisconsin legislature passed a 
law recently which allows counties in 
the state to provide systems of county 
traveling libraries. Winnebago county 
was the first to organize asystem, under 
the care of Miss Turner, librarian of 
Oshkosh. There have been given by 
private individuals 16 libraries of sov. 
each, while the county gives $500 for 
books, and pays all other expenses. 


Two important items in the annual 
report of the Toledo (Ohio) public li- 
brary are as follows: The satisfaction 
freely and continually expressed by the 
patrons of the library for open access 
privileges is most gratifying, and is fully 
emphasized in the statistics of increas- 
ing circulation. The children’s depart- 
ment is increasing in importance and 
usefulness beyond the most sanguine 
expectations, and the circulation of the 
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books is pressing hard after the senior 
department. It is becoming a serious 
question how long the present quarters 
will be sufficient for this work. 


South 


Mary H. Johnson has been elected 
librarian of the Howard library of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to succeed Joseph Carels, 
resigned. 


The Public library of Covington, Ky., 
was opened to the public on March 13. 
Within 16 days, 6539 books were circu- 
lated. There were 3500 membership 
tickets written and 7000 applications 
given out. Children arerestricted totwo 
days a week, and drew 1996 books. 


West 


The Walsh library of Ouray, Col., 
was dedicated April 1. The Walsh li- 
brary is the gift of Thomas F. Walsh 
to the city of Ouray, and has been in 
process of erection for the past year. 
It is now completed and the books will 
be installed in a fewdays. In addition 
to a well-equipped library there is also 
a gymnasium, baths, etc., all finished in 
the best style of workmanship and un- 
der the direction of Mr Walsh. The 
trustees of the institution are George 
A. Scott, Francis Carney, and William 
Story. 

Pacific Coast 


At the recent session of the Washing- 
ton legislature a general library act for 
the state was passed. It is based on 
the laws of New York and other states 
which seem to have proved successful. 

In addition a law was passed creating 
a State library commission to consist 
of six members, viz.: Superintendent of 
public instruction, president of the State 
university, president of the eastern 
Washington agricultural college, one 
member to be appointed by the State 
federation of Woman’s clubs, and the 
remainining two, one of whom must be 
a woman, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Provision was made for a trav- 
eling library system to be maintained 
by the state under the control of the 
commission. 
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CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, -~ - New York. 





IN THEIR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OFFER 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PUBLIC, UNI- 
VERSITY, COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 














UR facilities for filling librarians’ orders are unequaled. We have 

an exceptionally large stock of the standard and popular Amer- 

ican books, receive all the newest books, both English and American, 
upon publication, and have direct and immediate access to all the best 
American publishers. Weare thus enabled to supply promptly and com- 


pletely the lists desired by any library. 


We make a specialty of securing out-of-print books, both here and 
abroad, and of importing for libraries, duty free, standard and reference 
books in the best editions. Our prices will be found to be the lowest. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED . 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, sew vors. 
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These are some of the new books: 


Sparks, Edwin Erle. The expansion 
of the American people, social and ter- 
ritorial. O.cl., ill. (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago.) 1900. $2. 

“It is reading which will warm the heart of 
young America. It sweeps one breezily over 
the whole continent in a minute, and over cen- 
turies of time, from Cortez and Coronado to 
Moody and Sankey, and Dewey and Luzon.”— 
New York Mail and E xpress. 


Ellis, Edward S., ed. One thousand 
mythological characters briefly de- 
scribed; adapted to praia shoite high 
school and academies. S. cl., ill. (Hinds 
& Noble, N. Y.) 75 cents. 

An accurate account, in alphabetical 
order, of all the gods and goddesses of 
olden times, enabling one to tell in- 
stantly ‘‘who’s who in mythology.” 


Chamberlain, David B. and Harrington, 
K. P. Comp. Songs of all the colleges, 
including many new songs. Q. cl. 
(Hinds & Noble, N. Y.) Ig00. $1.50. 

Songs which are the most popular 
today in all the colleges, including as 
many as possible of those that are typ- 
ical each of its own alma mater. 


Craig, A. H. Pros and cons: impor- 
tant questions fully discussed in the af- 
firmative and the negative; with by-laws 
and parliamentary rules for conducting 
debating societies, and with a list of in- 
teresting topics for debate. O. cl. 
(Hinds & Noble, N. Y.) $1.50. 

Both sides of questions of the day 
fully discussed both in the affirmative 
and the negative. 


Meadowcroft, William H. Scholars’ 
ABC of electricity. D.cl.,ill. (Hinds 
& Noble, N. Y.) 50 cents. 

Told in language that every school 
boy and school girl can easily and 
clearly comprehend. Illustrated by sim- 
ple experiments devoid of all technical- 
ities. 


Ellis, J. Breckenridge. Garcilaso. D. 
cl. (A, C. McClurg & Co., Chic.) Igor. 
$1.50. 


Bradford, Columbus. Birth a new. 
chance. D. cl. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chic.) IgoI. $1.50. 

A strikingly original book on the 
questions of man’s origin and destiny. 


Allen, Mary Wood, M. D. The man 
wonderful; the marvels of our bodily 
dwelling. D. cl., ill., 1 por. (Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Bost.) Igor. $1. 


jB La Rame, Louisede. Thechild of Ur- 

L32 _ bino, Raphael; edited by S. D. Jenkins. 
D. cl.,ill., 1 por. (Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Bost.) 1900. 30 cents. 


jF Pratt, Mara L. The story of King Ar- 
P88 thur. D.cl.,ill. (Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Bost.) Ig00. 40 cents. 


j973 Bass, Florence. Stories of pioneer 
B29 __—ilife for young readers. D.cl., ill. (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Bost.) Ig0I. 40cents. 


j572 Starr, Frederick. Strange peoples. 

St2 D.cl.,ill. (Ethnogeographic reader, no. 
1.) (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) Igol. 
40 cents. 


362.1 Coutts, W. Burdett- The sick and 

C83 wounded in South Africa; what I saw 
and said of them and of the army med- 
ical system. O.cardboard. (Cassell & 
Company, Lond.) 1900. 75 cents. 


968 Hales, A. G. Campaign pictures of 

H13 ‘the war in South Africa (1899-1900); let- 
ters from the front. D.cl., 1 por. (Cas- 
sell & Company, Lond.) Ig00. $1.50. 


F Pidgin, Charles Felton. Quincy Adams 
Psg Sawyer and Mason’s Corner folks, a 
novel. A picture of New England home 
life. O.cl.,ill., map. (C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Co., Bost. ) Ig00. $1.50. 
“The highest compliment yet paid to that fa- 
mously popular novel of New England life, 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” is its acceptance at 
the Boston Public library. Moreover, the C. 
Clark fe ieongegy company is to be congratulated 
upon being so fortunate as to have had sucha 
recommendation of this publication on the first 
reading, the trustees having approved its accept- 
ance immediately.”—Bostonm Lranscript. 


F Foster, M. Louise. The story of Sarah. 
F78 A story of the Long Island coast. D. 
cl. (Brentano, N. Y.) 1901. $1.50. 


**This is certainly excellent work, deserving in- 
clusion in any broad consideration of the Amer- 
ican novel in its latest developments as a truthful 
naturalistic study of life.’—A/at/ and Express. 


F Valdes, A. Palacio. The fourth estate. 

V23 + Authorized translation from the original 
by Rachel Challice. D. cl. (Brentano, 
N.Y.) Ig01. $1.50. 

Written in a crisp, clear style for 
which this author is justly famed. His 
characters stand out with vividness 
and distinction, comparable only with 
Thomas Hardy at his best. 


Reports wanted—I would be glad tore- 
ceive the last annual reports of any free 
libraries that have them for distribu- 
tion. Wo. HEnryY SARGEANT, 

Norfolk, Va. Librarian. 
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THE NEEDS OF A LIBRARY 


cannot be supplied with money alone. Intelligent selection of 





books and a judicious choice of the source of supply on the part 
of the librarian are all-important, even when a library is gener- 
ously endowed, and in cases where the purchasing fund is 
limited they are vitally essential. There are several reasons 
why we enjoy the confidence and patronage of librarians, and 
among them we may name: 

1. Our Large Stock, which embraces more of the stand- 


ard and popular books of American and English publishers than 


that of any other house in the country. 


2. Our Discount Sheet, which holds out exceedingly 


liberal terms to Public, University, College and School Libraries. 


3. Our Experience of many years in meeting the wants 
of librarians and in furnishing the information that they find 


really helpful. 


All inquiries are promptly attended to. 








THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


NVITES librarians to visit its new quarters, 33-37 E. 17th St. (Union 
Square North), running through the block to 18th Street, and con- 
taining 18,000 square feet of floor space devoted tothe display of books. 
For over fifty years we have been buying and selling books in whole- 
sale quantities, and have maintained a Library Department organized to 
meet the special demands of Library business, great and small. 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices of interest to the 
business librarian. . 

As a help for small libraries we issue a classified catalog of a Standard 
Library of 2500 approved volumes arranged in classes. Each title is sold 
separately, but a lump price is also made on the complete library. Our 
twice-a-year-clearance sales and the catalogs descriptive of them are well 
and favorably known to alert librarians. 

When lists are sent to us for prices we give itemized quotations based 
on editions selected with reference to library use. Catalogs, bargain lists, 
etc., sent on request. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, New York 














eee8e 
Permit Me 


to introduce an 


aircrews FIG SINS’ 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 








Ask your Dealer for me, or send toc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


concat inan 168 8th Street, = Brooklyn, N. Y. 








DOVES VEVEVVVVEVVVSSVSUSTUVEAVO 


CCVVVVVVUVSUVVVVVSSVUSSESVSSSVSSUSTESUSTSVUUUAUCO 
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OUT-DOOR BOOKS 





FRANK BOLLES 


Land of the Lingering Snow. 16mo, $1.25. 
At the North of Bearcamp Water. 16mo, 


$1.25, 

From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other Pa- 
pers. 16mo, $1.25. 

Chocorua’s Tenants. 
16mo, $1.00. 


He is a good observer and a good describer, and 
he has the feeling of the true lover of Nature. — TAG 
Natron (New York). 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
Works. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $125; 
the set, 10 vols., uniform, $12.50; half calf, 
$25.00. 
Riverby. 
Wake-Robin. 
Winter Sunshine. 
Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Fresh Fields. 
Indoor Studies. 
Birds and Poets. 
Pepacton. A Summer Voyage. 
Signs and Seasons. 
Whitman: A Study. 
A Year in the Fields. Selections from 
the Writings of John Burroughs. 
Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Pleasanter reading to those who love the country, 
with all its enchanting sights and sounds, cannot be 
imagined.— Lhe Spectator (London). 


HERBERT M. SYLVESTER 


Homestead Highways. $1.50. 
Prose Pastorals. $1.50. 


Mr. Sylvester is a keen observer, and knows how 
to delineate without making his descriptions tedious. 
—Saturday Review (London). 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Four-Handed Folk. <A book about the kin- 

kajou, “living balls,” the lemur, marmo- 

sets, chimpanzee, the ocelot, and various 
kinds of monkeys. 
Bird-Ways. 
In Nesting-Time. 
Little Brothers of the Air. 
A Bird-Lover in the West. 
Upon the Tree-Tops. Illustrated. 
Each 16mo, $1.25. 

Among the many agreeable ‘studies of bird life and 
bird character, none have been more charming than 
those from the pen of Olive Thorne Miller.—CAvis- 
tian Union (New York). 

A First Book about Birds. With Illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, $1.00; School Edition, 

60 cents ze. 


Poems. Illustrated. 











| 
| 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


Anew Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s Works. 
In 11 vols. Crown 8vo,$1.50 each; the set, 
$16.50; half calf, $33.00. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. 

Walden; Or, Life in the Woods. 

The Maine Woods. 

Cape Cod. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. 

Summer, 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Excursions. 

Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch 
by Mr. EMERSON, and General Index. 


Letters. Edited, with Notes, by F. B. SAN- 
BORN. 

Cape Cod. Illustrated in water-colors by 
Miss AMELIA B. WATSON. 2vols., crown 
8vo, $5.00. 

Walden. Illustrated with 30 photograv- 


ures of Concord Scenes and Persons. 2 
vols., 12mo, $5.00. 
There is no such comprehensive observation as 


his recorded in literature, united with a style so racy, 
so incisive, so pictorial. —GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


BRADFORD TORREY 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 
A Rambler’s Lease. 
Birds in the Bush. 
The Foot-Path Way. 
A Florida Sketch-Book. 
A World of Green Hills. 
Each, 16mo, $13.25. 

He is not merely a philosopher and a sayer of hap- 
py things. He observes Nature keenly as well as 
sympathetically.—7he Auk, 





CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 


My Summer in a Garden. Illustrated by 
DARLEY. Square 16mo, $1.50; 16mo, $1.00. 

In the Wilderness. Adirondack Essays. 
18mo, $1.00. 





FLORENCE A. MERRIAM 


Birds of Village and Field. Over 300 II- 
lustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 


A-Birding on a Bronco. Illustrated. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Birds Through an Opera-Glass. Illustrated 


16mo. 75 cents. 





Sold by All Booksellers. 


Sent, Postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., BOSTON. 
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—————— TH E =——— 
’ C U M U L A T | V E To a Select List of Periodicals 
| N D E x is a Time and Labor Saver 

















Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











We will send the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


_eamamrare seat: | CUMULATIVE INDEX 60, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESS 


























To LIBRARY GIVERS AND TRUSTEES OF : 


New Pus tic LIBRARIES. 


i 
; J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
; books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
® “absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
; latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries 
$ 
; 
ay 
: 
; 





employing him have the free use of. 
Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 


Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

N. Y. The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Litrary, So.Weymouth, Mass. ; 
And many others. ; 


ro 
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The New Library 


..Brings New Conditions... 





THE LIBRARY PRIMER 


By JOHN COTTON DANA, the well-known librarian of Springfield, Mass., deals 


with every possible phase of library problems. 


Do you want information on any of these subjects ? 


1, The beginnings—Library Law. | XXvi11, Pamphlets. 
11, Preliminary work. | XXIX, Public documents. 
111, What does a public library do for a | xxx, Checking the library. 
community? XXXI, Lists, bulletins, and printed catalogs. 
Iv, General policy of the library. | XXXII, Charging systems. 
v, Trustees. | XXXII, Meeting the public. 
vi, The librarian. | XXxXIv, The public library for the public. 
vil, The trained librarian. | Xxxv, Advice to a librarian. 
vil, Rooms, building, fixtures, furniture. | XXXv1, The librarian as a host. 
1x, Things needed in beginning work. | XXXvII, Making friends for the library. 
x, The Library Bureau. XXXVIII, Public libraries and recreation. 
x1, Selecting books. | XXXIX, Books as useful tools. 
xul, Reference books fora small library. | XL, Village library successfully managed. 
X111, Reference work. XLI, Rules for the public. 
xIv, Reading-room. XLi, Rules for trustees and employés. 
xv, List of periodicals. XLII, Reports. 
XVI, Buying books. | XLIiv, Library legislation. 
xvil, Ink and handwriting. xLv, A. L. A. and other library associa- 
Xvill, Care of books. tions. 
x1x, Accessioning. XLVI, Library schools and classes. 
xXx, Classifying. XLVI, Library department of N. E. A. 
XXI, Decimal classification. XLVIII, Young people and the schools. 
xx11, Expansive classification. XLIx, How can the library assist the school? 


L, Children’s room. 
LI, Schoolroom libraries. 
Lu, Children’s home libraries. 


xx111, Author numbers or book marks. 
XXIV, Shelf list. 


XXV, Cataloging. Li, Literary clubs and libraries. 
XXVI, Preparing books for the shelf. LIV, Museums, lectures, etc. 
XXVIII, Binding and mending. Lv, Rules for the care of photographs. 


Find it in Library Primer. 
Library Bureau 


Boston. New York. Philadelphia. | Washington. Chicago. London. 
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Library Bureau 


..- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


LIBRARY TABLES, 
CHAIRS, COUNTERS, 


and all kinds of LIBRARY FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 








Special attention given to fitting up new 


libraries or refitting old ones. 








SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY BUREAU CATALOG, FREE, 








Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago London 





Shakespeare said: 


“Put money in thy purse” 


(OTHELLO.) 
Oo 2 2 


You can follow this advice and profit by it if you send your book orders 
to us. For instance, we can sell you aset of Johnson’s New Universal Ency- 
clopedia, Half Russia, p sublished at $72.00 net, for $50; Abbott’s Histories 
for Young People, 32 vols., 25 cents each, published at 50 cents; the following 
$1.50 late copyright books at 85 cents: 
The Reign of Law, James Lane Allen. 
Tommy and Grizelle, Barry. 
Eleanor, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Dauntless, by Ewan Martin. 
Hope, the Hermit, by Edna Lyall. 
Sophia, by Stanley J. Weyman. 
A Hero in Homespun, by W. E. Barton. 
We make a specialty of supplying libraries, public and private. We can supply 
any books wanted and will guarantee prices that will please you. Give us a chance 


on your next purchase. 
og 2 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Patton, Fisher @ Miller, 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS, 


Room G6O5, 115 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 














f WEBSTER'S 
| NeRNATIONAL] «=aNEW EDITION. 25,000 Prracesv Etc. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent 
specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations. 
Better than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 








Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
i “ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 


a Specim etc., of both books sent on application 
i G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publi: shers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

















ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAwS OF ILLINOIS CAPITAL STOCK, $20,000 


Library Supply and Clearing House 


Auc. VoGEs, Manager. 


Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants in 
Duplicates, Remainders and Entire Libraries 





1 CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Lakeside Bldg., Clark and Adams Sts. 
Send for Prospectus. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


| NOTICE.—Second Catalog ready in May. | 


| OC GR 








it aia 
HISTORY, TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, { 
ae ann RELATED SUBJECTS. ¢ 
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MONON i MONON 
TRAINS FORT lal Rexexexexexexes i] [FRAINS For 
Where the American Library Lafayette 5 L Renereneneenes A Indianapolis Lend 
Association meets next July W.BadenSpr Dayton | 
is on the line of Fr.Lick Spr. Cincinnati 
Louisville Asheville 
MammothGve Atlanta 
° e Chattanooga Jacksonville 
Wisconsin New Oreans st Augustine| 
All Southern Tampa 
Central Havana. 























Railway 


E 
LIS 


| 


AND C.H.&D Rwy. 
ec Tinos > 

LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY... 
PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART- 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 
6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND THE OHIO RIVER 
W.K.MSDOEL — FRANK J. REEDorw: pass.act. CHASHLROCKWELL 
PRES.G CEN MOR. CHICAGO ez ‘TRAFF. MOR. 








Reduced Rates will be in effect. 
Trains at convenient hours leave 
Central Station, 12th Street and 
Park Row (Lake Front). Further 
information from agents. 






















JAS. C. POND, G. P. A., 






MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


r% CHICAGO & 


AND 


ALTON 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


A LITTLE LIGHT 


ON A 





BETWEEN 


DARK SUBJECT. 


CHICAGO “» KANSAS CITY, 

CHICAGO ST.LOUIS, There are sixteen dit- 
ferent kinds of Carter’s 
Ink suited to as many 
different uses. If you 
choose the kind suited 
to your use you can find 
none better. Uncle Sam 
uses more of Carter’s 
Ink than of all others 
put together. All the 
great railway systems 
use Carter’s Ink exclu- 
sively, as do the greatest 
school systems. They 
don’t have to use it but 
they do just the same. 


CHICAGO «PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS *°KANSAS CITY. 








THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER. Colo, 


TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH 
CALIFORNIA « OREGON 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 

TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO Ink is so cheap that 

& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- ery FF 

SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC oe ck Prong tong ye 

nave. ° 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, s i ag 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, Ink is easily the best. 

CuHicaGo, ILL, 








j 
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